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~oand if they cost twenty dollars they couldn’t 
please more people ¢ nor please any people more 


BROWN AND WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORPORATION, Louisville, Kentucky 
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That glycerine film! Makes shaving 
painless and cool. Try Listerine 
Shaving Cream. 





SHOOTS a 76... but can’t get in a club 


T sounds incredible until you know 
the facts as they know them in 
San Francisco. 


Aside from his deadly ability at 
golf, he possessed a natural charm 
that made him most engaging to both 
men and women. Yet no one was 
willing to propose him for club mem- 
bership, for he had one fault that 
simply could not be excused. He, 
himself, didn’t realize what it was— 
and no one had the courage to tell him. 

Only those blind to facts assume 


they never have halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). Actually 1 out of 3 offends, 


occasionally or habitually, sur- 
veys show. This is due to the fact 
that everyday conditions such as 
pyorrhea, defective teeth, fermenting 
food particles between teeth, and 
minor infections of the nose and throat 
cause it. 


Why offend others, when you can 
keep your breath beyond suspicion by 
using full strength Listerine three 
times a day, as a mouth wash? 


Being an active germicide,* it at- 
tacks the cause of odors and then, 
being a powerful deodorant, destroys 
the odors themselves. Keep a bottle 





handy wherever you are. Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
U.S. A. 


7 7 7 


*Though safe and healing in action, 
full strength Listerine kills the vir- 
ulent Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) 
germs in 15 seconds; also the Ba- 
cillus Typhosus germs—200,000,- 
000 of them—within the same period. 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 
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Model H-3 — $75. Imprints names 
or data, 1200 to 1800 impressions 


an hour! Other hand operated ma- 
chines from $20 to $105. All prices aa Pitt | Pid es 


f. o. b. Chicago. 











Produce Like Hours 


Gree is the order of the day in modern business — 
speed that gets things done in the shortest possible 


time, without errors, at lowest cost. Precious time 
must be saved! Slow laborious methods must give way! 






Model F-2 Electric — Handles 
names and data writing on all 
forms thru a ribbon, 2,000 to 
3,000 impressions an hour. 
Electrically operated models 
a ee Office “hand work” is a relic of a bygone*age in business — 
a time waster, a profit eater. Yet in some concerns hands are 
still heading statements — writing sales letters — filling-in 

Dupligraph — Model D-3 — Leased 


at 36$ per month. Prints 2.000 let collection forms — imprinting factory job tickets — listing 


~~ Rood lon de, ene 1 payroll forms—writing payroll and dividend checks—writing 

ter and signature. Other models o} NNING aa >ccing , ors — listing maile : 

Guplicating’ machines sold at $57.50 shipping forms addressing wrappers — listing mailer strips 
to $1,770, f, 0. b. Chicago. — duplicating letters and office forms — and countless other 


tasks where names and data must be recorded. 


Would you be interested in doing this work 10 to 50 times 
faster, at less cost and without possibility of error, as thou- 
sands of other concerns are now doing? Helpful advice and 
information will gladly be sent, without obligation. Just mail 
the coupon below. 


prints an almost unlimited 
variety of forms, 7,500 per 
hour. Automatic machines 
$485 up, f. o. b. Chicago. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


ADDRESSOGRAPH Company, 907 W. Van Buren St., Chicago I 
” 


Canadian Head Office and Factory: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 


30 Front Street W, Toronto, 2, Ont. i” 
European Head Office and "Factory: London, England. 4 
Manufacturers of Graphotype, Addressograph, Dupligraph, 
Cardograph, Speedaumat f 

Cardograph re $57.50 f. 0. b. 2 Mail 

Chicago. Produces 1500 messages : 
on post cards in an hour! A with your 
letterhead to 





it lh CL Vile be i ee ee ae Ml WOO jap VELMEDE L 
f AppressocraPH Co. 
907 W. Van Buren 


Street, Chicago, Ill. 
TRADE MARK YY We are interested in saving 


7 time, increasing sales and reduc- 
aE Been! i wil ing expense. Please send informa- 


y” tion without obligation. 


9-29 
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what will be most profitable to man- 
agement and capital chgosing to locate 
in this market of more/than 21 million 
people. 





Knows ... because/it has spent many 
months not in theofizing but in actual 
investigation of the materials and com- 
modities used in merchantable quantity 
by Kansas City consumers yet not manu- 
factured in merchantable volume in the 
Kansas City terfitory! 






You may Come within these 212 in- 













dustrial classifications. If you do... if 
you are seeking the nation’s most fertile 
market for expansion ... there is here 
today an existing market that stands 
ready to purchase your goods. 


Without fanfare or trumpet... with 
figures and facts that are accurately pro- 
phetic of the possibilities... a true picture 
of the Kansas City market can be ob- 
tained in a detailed memorandum that 
will be submitted confidentially and 
without obligation. The new publica- 
tion, ““The Kansas City Book of Oppor- 
tunities,” will also be sent free. 


INDUS/JTRIAL COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


K 


MISSOURI 


> 

Economical transportation is 
important. You can reach 15 
million people at lower freight 
cost from Kansas City than from 
any other metropolis. 


NSAS CIT 





I am interested in this industry: 





and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as qs- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
course. 


Name 


Address 
48A29 
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NY morning you arise feeling dull, 

listless and “‘bearish’’, get down 

your bottle of Sal Hepatica and whisk a 

spoonful or so into a glass of water. 

(Use the cap, it’s very convenient.) 
Drink the sparkling mixture! 

It cleanses the system promptly. It can 
and will improve your morning dispo- 
sition! Women find this dependable 
combination has no superior for clear- 
ing the complexion. Men drink it be- 
cause it keeps them “in the pink”. 

Constipation ... colds . . . headaches 
...theumatism ... acidosis. .. digestive 
disorders . . . all the common complaints 
that begin in a logy intestinal tract are 
banished, thoroughly yet gently, by Sal 
Hepatica. More than any other kind of 
laxative it cleans the blood stream of 


Sal Hepatica 
@ 60c, and $1.20 


At your druggist’s 


i 
~~, 


= 









Meet the morning 
in a bullish frame of mind! 





poisons. It combats acidity. It promptly 
clears the system of wastes! 

Physicians, our ownandtheEuropean, 
endorse the great advantages of this 
saline method. Every season, the spas 
of the Continent are thronged with 
wealthy men and women who seek re- 
lief from a long list of ills by drinking 
the sparkling waters. For salines move 
the waste matter promptly and directly 
fight all acid conditions. The same 
natural salines are found in Sal Hepatica 
—ready and convenient for you to use! 


From your doctor, learn more about 
the actual “why” and “how” of the 
saline way to health. Ask him about 
Sal Hepatica. Buy a bottle today from 
your druggist ... And the next time 
your morning begins with a “bearish” 
complex, dropa spoonful in your before- 
breakfast glass of water and drink your 
own health! 


| Bristot-Myers Co. 
Dept. C-99, 71 West St., New York. 
Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name. 
Cee 


City State. 














LETTERS 


Beaverishness 
Sirs: 

Has Time, usually long of memory, forgotten 
the well-turned epithet with which, during the 
campaign, it tabbed Nominee Herbert Hoover— 
‘Beaver Man’? Has Treg, usually alert of per- 
ception, been blind to the snug fit of this same 
epithet to President Herbert Hoover, Virginia 
vacationist, as he “totes stones” and builds dams 
about his Rapidan camp? In the campaign, 
Beaver Man had only a secondary meaning— 
hard working. Now it has a primary significance 
which Time has failed to emphasize—dam 
builder. If ever there was a Beaver Man, it is 
this 195-lb. castor canadensis (without tail or 
palmated feet) who toils so pleasurefully in the 
Blue Ridge to stem the very stream that lull; 
him to sleep—which is pretty close to biting 
the hand that feeds you. . . . Now children 
dyking the sea, damming country brooks, will 
know that their sport has been ennobled by 
presidential beaverishness. . . . Perhaps, if 
properly publicized, dam-building could be made 
the Sport of Tycoons (very good for the waist- 
line!) ... 





MarsHAt_ S. ELLs 
Philadelphia, Pa 





Drummer Dawes 
Sirs: 

Some years ago a friend of mine encountered 
General Dawes in a Paris hotel, was introduced 
to him for a second time, and recalled an earlier 
meeting with the impudence, ‘‘Why of course, 
General Dawes! I heard and saw you play the 
drums at the Charity Ball, Evanston Country 
Club, 1916.” It is quite true. Our Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s is a drummer as well 
banker, violinist, politician, student, diplo- 
matist, orator, composer, lawyer. But he drums 
only for charity. 


as 


ALFRED LUEVENHOCK 

New York City 

—<>—_- 
Pershing Needed No Senator 
Sirs: 

Due evidently to a misunderstanding, my good 
friend Dr. Gallagher, in his letter published in 
your issue of July 22, has credited me with an 
achievement I never claimed—one which I have 
no right to claim. 

El Paso hails General Pershing as 
for the general was long stationed there. Some- 
time ago I told an El Paso audience how he 
happened to be selected as commander of the 
Punitive Expedition against Villa, adding how 
very natural it was for the Wilson administration, 
a few months later, to look to him for its 
commander overseas. 

Shortly after Mr. Baker was made Secretary 





its own 





of War, the President decided to send an ex- 
The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 

Published weekly by True, INc., at 350 


East 22nd Street, Chicago, lll. Entered as second- 

class matter Jan. 21, 1928, at the postoffice at 

Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
ditor: Henry R. Luce 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S. 
Goldsborough, E,. D. Kennedy, Parker Lloyd 
Smith, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Niven Busch Jr., Washing- 
ton Dodge II, Mary Fraser, Wilder Hobson, 
D. W. Hulburd Jr., Alan Jackson, Peter Mathews, 
R. W. McFadden, Clifford McGuinness, Robert 
C. McManus, Elizabeth Moore, Francis deN. 
Schroeder, S. J. Woolf. Correspondence pertain- 
ing to editorial content should be sent to 205 East 
42nd Street, New York City. 

Binders: Binders holding a complete volume 
(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers 
at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regularly 
as issued to all binder owners. 

Bound volumes: A limited number of copies 
of each volume with index are bound and are 
available to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound 
copies of Volumes VIII, IX, X, XI, XII and 
XIII are now available. 

Subscription rates: One year, in the U. S. 
and possessions, Cuba. Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, $5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. 

Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions, index, binders, bound- volumes, to the 
Circulation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street 
Chicago, Il. 
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The Roosevelt removes the luxury tax from the eight. It brings 
4 to the $1000 buyer a new, finer, more advanced car. The 
men Roosevelt does not seek to please merely by being different, 
but by being better... The straight-eight motor means power, 
smoothness and flexibility far beyond anything in its class. 


THE WORLD'S FIRST Marmon construction means sturdiness and extra 


STRAIGHT-EIGHT UNDER $1000 [ong life. The Roosevelt of itself means command- 
ing appearance and genuine comfort—something 

for a man and his whole family to enjoy at extremely mod- 

erate cost. Price, $995, factory. De luxe equipment extra. 

MARMON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 
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Click — click; click — click... 
surely, precisely, neatly the 
Gofskor keeps tabs on your 
game. Press the stem after each 
stroke —the totals for the hole 
and match mount automatically 
on separate faces of the dial. A 
touch of one side knob shifts the 
recording as you progress from 
hole to hole. No chance for er- 
ror!...Arguments gone!...And 
gone too, those mussy score- 
cards and chewed pencil stubs. 


Your dealer will proudly dis- 
play for-you the smart range 
of Gofskor models. The selec- 
tion is complete’ from Chrom- 
ium Plate toPlatinum—at prices 
from $12.50 to $125.00. And 
every one is guaranteed for a 
year. Why not select one today! . 


Atall high grade jewelry, sport 


and department stores 





GOFSKOR 


"The Golfer's Secretary”’ 








| 
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pedition into Mexico to operate against Villa 
who had raided Columbus, N. Mex. This was 
one of the first serious problems Mr. Baker had 
to meet. He called a conference in his office in 
which I took part. Upon the suggestion of 
General Bliss, who was present, General Pershing 
was selected as commander of the Punitive Ex- 
pedition. In making this suggestion General 
Bliss pointed out briefly how Pershing was the 
logical man as he was on the ground, knew the 
situation and was thoroughly competent. General 
Pershing did the best he could notwithstanding 
the many embarrassing handicaps which were 
placed upon him. He demonstrated to the com- 
plete satisfaction of the administration that he 
was a soldier through and through, one who 
would loyally obey the orders of the Commander- 


-in-Chief without question or complaint. How 


natural it was a few months later when the same 
administration was looking for a commander for 
the A. E. F. that it should turn to this soldier 
of ability; of great force and dignity who would 
not play politics. The details as to just how he 
was selected to command the A. E. F. are un- 
known to me but I do know this—Mr. Baker 
needed no Senator to tell him about Pershing. 
Mr. Baker did not work that way. Pershing 
needed no Senator to present his claims for 
he did not serve his country that way. Further, 
if anyone is interested in the record behind 
Pershing’s original promotion from captain to 
brigadier general he should study the history of 
Mindanao, where Pershing as a captain had a 
general officer’s command and where he was re- 
peatedly recommended for promotion to brigadier 
general by his military superiors distant several 
thousand miles from any political field. 

The law which enabled the President to pro- 
mote Pershing from captain to brigadier general 
has unfortunately been revoked—the law that 
gave us such men as Pershing, Wood, Bell, 
Funston. Now the Government can do nothing to 
accelerate the promotion of a brilliant soldier 
it finds down the list but such a man must wait 
for those above him to die off or retire. 

Dr. Gallagher is certainly right in the purport 
of his letter where he claims Pershing was 
selected on his record. Throughout his wonder- 
ful administration as Secretary of War, merit 
was the governing principle with Mr. Baker in 
all his appointments. 

Gro. VAN Horn MOSELEY 
Brigadier General, U. S. A. 
Honolulu, T. H. 





a So 
Not a Criminal Nation 


Sirs: 

Commissioner Chisolm’s remarks in Time, 
Aug. 26, regarding CELLS and CRIME, in U. S. 
are pertinent and logical. Rigid laws are not 
needed and fail their purpose. Too many laws 
today make “criminals” out of unoffensive citi- 
zens. Under our present system the most law- 
abiding citizen breaks on the average of 20 laws, 
and ordinances, each and every 24 hours. Over- 
crowding of prisons in U. S. is due to large extent 
to persons being made “criminals” by law, with- 
out possessing criminal intents and propensities. 

Administration of so called ‘criminal’ justice 
can be greatly improved by fewer rigid laws such 
as those of the Jones 5 & ro calibre. Bigger and 
better prisons and jails would not be needed 
if our present laws would demand that the intent 
of the accused to commit crime be established 
as per requirements of malum in se laws, rather 
than the laws which our “overworked” and 
zealous legislators hand out known as malum 
prohibition laws, where criminal intent is not 
essential to commit crime and to become a 
“criminal.” 

My humble suggestion is to make fewer of 
our Americans criminals, as on the whole the 


U. S. is not a criminal nation, President Hoover's 
declarations to the contrary notwithstanding. 
What is needed is less laws making us all 
“criminals.” 

Thru Trme let us hear from others on the 
vital subject of CRIME. 


MANUEL M. WISEMAN 


Attorney at Law 
Alton, Ill. 





<i} 
Shaw’s Recantation 
Sirs: 

In Time of Aug. 19, (p. 47) the adage is 
quoted in its popular form, “Those who can, do. 
Those who can’t, Teach.” In view of your 
characterization of this as “bitter and unfair’ 
you may be interested to know of Bernard 
Shaw’s recantation or at least modification of 
that caustic remark in his Preface to The 
W. E. A. Education Yearbook (1918) pp. 20, 
21: “This, by the way, is the best answer to my 
famous gibe, ‘He who can do, does: he who can 
think, teaches’ is just as true as the other for- 
mula.” 

Max FARRAND* 

Bar Harbor, Me. 

—©——_ 
Coast-to-Coast Orders 
Sirs: 

On p. 56, Time, Aug. 12, appears a statement 
of comparative time required by rail and steam 
shipments from coast to coast. To help keep 
Time accurate I submit this information. 

Several times a week I place orders with New 
York firms for goods of perishable nature, and 
the orders, placed by air mail, are delivered in 
our receiving room exactly 14 days to a day 
after the order is mailed. Several days faster 
than you state, and this service is available daily 
by Mr. Shoup’s Southern Pacific as well as the 
Santa Fé. 

The average steamer time from dock to dock, 
New York to San Francisco is 18 days, time be- 
tween steamers in addition. True, we have 16- 
day delivery by Panama Pacific Line steamers, 
California, Virginia and soon the Pennsylvania, 
but sailing every 14 days, the average becomes 
much longer. 

In justice to your article, otherwise quite 
correct, I should add that 75% of my orders are 
routed via steamer, even from points several 
hundred miles inland from Atlantic seaboard 
cities, for economical reasons. 


Louis C. Macnus 
San Francisco, Calif. 





+ 
Colorado’s Ellsberg 


Sirs: 

Another ‘“kudo,” doubly merited. 

Commander Edward Ellsberg, U. S. Naval 
Reserve, the man who raised the sunken sub- 
marines S-51 and S-4, only man to have received 
the Distinguished Service Medal in peace-time, 
had conferred upon him the degree doctor of 
engineering, honoris causa, Aug. 24, by the 
University of Colorado, the institution he left 
in r9r10 to enter the U. S. Naval Academy. 

Annapolis honor man in 1914, Commander 
Ellsberg is an expert diver. To raise the S-4, 
he donned the diver’s suit, was dropped to the 
ocean floor, and there personally supervised the 
work. When the S-4 went down, he was in civil 
life. He rushed to Boston and volunteered. In 


*Director of Research, Henry E. Huntington 
Library & Art Gallery (San Gabriel, Calif.), 
brother of President Livingston Farrand of Cor- 
nell University and of Headmaster Wilson Far 
rand of Newark Academy. 








bill ($5.00). 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. Larsen, CrrcuLaTION Mor., Time, Inc. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cutcaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me a 
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Many Able Men Wasre Years 


before they learn this simple lesson 


N a very old book named Joel, 
after the man who wrote it, 
you will find this line—‘‘The 

Years that the Locust hath Eaten.” 

A solemn sounding line it is, full 
of sad significance. 

The years when there were no 
crops, because they were destroyed 
by the enemies of crops. The years 
when men worked and made no 
progress; when the end of the year 
found them a little poorer than its 
beginning, because a part of their 
little span of life was gone and had 
produced no increase. 

In almost every life there are some 
fruitless years; but the tragedies occur 
when, year after year, men go along 
feeding their lives to the locust of in- 
decision, or the locust of laziness, or 
the locust of too great concentration 
on a petty task. 

In every week of every year the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute is brought 
into contact with such tragedies. 


“T wish I had acted earlier’ 
“My experience with the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute leaves me only 
with the regret that I did not make 
contact with it at an earlier time,” 
says one man. 

For that regret there is no healing. 
The years when one might have acted, 
and did not; these are the years that 
the locust hath eaten. 

“If I had enrolled with you a year 
or two ago, I should be better able to 
handle my daily problems,” another 
says. 

Many able men waste years before they 
learn this simple lesson—before they learn 
that success today is impossible without train- 
ing and that the time to get that training is 
not next month or next year but right now. 


The punishment of wasted years 
This happened just the other day: A man 


wrote asking that someone call on him who 
could give him detailed information as to just 
how the Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
helped more than 378,000 men to greater 
success. 

The representative found a man past fifty 
years of age, occupying a modest position in 
a great corporation. He sat down to explain 





Announcing Three New Management Courses 


To meet a growing demand, the Institute now 
offers these three new Management Courses 
in addition to its regular Modern Business 
Course and Service : 


1—Marketing Management 
2—Production Management 
3—Finance Management 





the Institute’s plan and method. And as he 
talked, naming one and another who now 
occupy high positions, he looked across at the 
gray-haired man, who was plainly disturbed 
by emotion. 

The representative of the Institute turned 
away his eyes; he knew what that man was 
thinking. His thoughts were turned back over 
the fields of wasted opportunity; he was 
plagued by the thought of the years that the 
locust hath eaten. 

The facts about the Institute have been 
printed so many times that few men need 
to have them repeated. The average man 
knows that the Institute is the institution 
that specializes in taking men who know only 


one department of business, and 
rounding them out into fitness for high 
executive tasks. 

He knows that 378,000 men are 
proof of its strength and standing; he 
knows that business and educational 
authority of the highest standing is 
represented in the Institute’s Advi- 
sory Council. 

The Council consists of: GENERALT. 
CoLEMAN pDuPont, the well-known 
business executive; Percy H. Joun- 
sTON, President of the great Chemical 
Bank and Trust Company of New 
York; Dexter S. Kimsatt, Dean of 
the College of Engineering, Cornell 
University; Joun Hays Hammonp, 
the eminent consulting engineer; 
Freperick H. Hurpman, Certified 
Public Accountant and business ad- 
viser; JeEReM1IAn W. Jenks, the inter- 
nationally known statistician and 
economist. 


Today’s decision may save 
you tomorrow’s regrets 


This advertisement is directed to the 
man who knows all this and, know- 
ing it, has let the weeks and months 
and years slip by—years that might 
have meant so much to him, and now 
are gone and beyond recalling; years 
that the locust hath eaten. 

Tosuchmen—and toall men of earn- 
est purpose who seek to avoid these 
wasted years—the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute comes now, asking for 
only one moment of firm decision—one 
moment in which to take the first step 
that can begin to turn ordinary years 
into great years of progress. 


“Forging Ahead in 
Business” 
.A book has been published for you, en- 
titled “Forging Ahead in Business.” 

It is not a book for drifters; but to men 
who are asking themselves: “Where am I go- 
ing to be five years from now?” it is offered 
freely and gladly without the slightest charge. 

Your copy of “Forging Ahead in Business” 
is waiting. Send for it now. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


poco ee er _— 


| To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 909 Astor Place, 
| New York City. (In Canada address Alexander Hamilton | 


Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) —f 
These new Courses are of particular in- | Send me the latest edition of ‘‘ Forging Ahead 8 Busi- { 
: ‘is i i 1 bout the new 
terest to younger executives who want | ness,” together with full information abou 
Management Courses. 


definite training in the management of 
the departments of business in which 
they are now engaged. The details of 
this interesting development in business 
training are included in the booklet which 
the coupon will bring you. Send for it. 
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ALEX SMITH 


“ | 


“T’VE been a Mennen fan for fifteen 
years, so when I first read about 
your new Mennen Menthol-iced Shav- 
ing Cream, I had to give it a try-out. 
It’s the same great Mennen shave, 
Jim, that you sold me years ago—but 
the lather’s too cool to suit me. I see 
you call it the ‘young man’s’ shave. 
Let the young fellows have it, Jim. 
I'll stick to the good old Mennen that 
I’ve used for years.” 
» » 
Funny thing about this new Mennen 
Menthol-iced. Either you like it better 
than any cream you ever used—or you 





tells Jim Henry 


Avex Smitn, veteran golf “pro” at Westchester- 
Biltmore Country Club, two time national open 


your new Shaving Cream 





champion, tells Jim Henry, Mennen salesman, 
why he sticks to the good old Mennen, and 
gives Mennen Menthol-iced the go-by. 


Ml 


don’t like it at all. No half way about it. 
In fairness to your face, try Mennen 
Menthol-iced. It gives a triple-cool 
tingle that is a brand new thrill for 
those who like a menthol lather. 

Of course, if like Alex Smith you don’t 
like menthol you don’t have to keep on 
using it—for the good old Mennen 
without menthol in the familiar green 
stripe carton is still on the job... and 
always will be. 

Both creams have dermutation—the 
exclusive Mennen process which softens 
the beard, lubricates the blade, and 
tones the skin. 


MBAINEN asocvisc cans 


TWO KINDS—MENTHOL-ICED AND WITHOUT MENTHOL 


For your Face and your Disposition 


Here’s the finest after-shave “tonic” I know of — Mennen Skin 


Balm—a cream-like lotion in a tube. No oil or grease in Skin 


Balm. Dries in a second. 


It’s really different — try Skin Balm just once is all I ask. 
Wow! What a bracing, million dollar tingle it gives your skin. 
Heals tiny razor nicks. Cleans out the pores, preventing pim- 
ples, blackheads, and blotches, Leaves your skin smooth, 


cool and comfortable. 





fim Mog 


Mennen Salesman 














an hour and a half he was back in the Navy. 
Today he is in civil life again. 

Tis reported he is the only Annapolis gradu- 
ate in the history of the Navy to become a 
proficient diver. 

ZELL F. MALEE 

University of Colorado, 

Boulder, Col. 

P. S.: Of course this is publicity. It’s also 
news. The University of Colorado holds a 
Summer Quarter Commencement because of the 
size of its summer school. On Aug. 24, 144 de- 
grees were conferred by President George Norlin. 





Total degrees conferred in the last 12 months 
by the U. of C. is 605. 
i 
“Negative Pregnant” 
Sirs: 
The appellation ‘word-wangling’ whereby 


Time for Aug. 19 assesses defendant’s answer 
in Willebrandt versus Burke, is a delicious con- 
tribution to modern American philology. Equally 
descriptive of Helper Burke’s in haec verba 
denial would be the term “negative pregnant” — 
teeming as it is with admission that the h—— 
raising text was OKd by the GHQ staff. 
Epwarp C, EICHER 
Washington, Towa 


Swan on the Marines 
Sirs: 

. . . On the second editorial page (Time, Aug. 
19) under “Army & Navy News,” you have 
the story—‘Greatest Advertisers.” 

You quote me as having said in connection 
with the Marines—‘They are the greatest bunch 
of advertisers in the world.” 

I guess about everybody has said things in 
good faith to friends that were not intended for 
general publication. In talking with a friend of 
mine who represented one of the Boston papers 
a short time ago, I did make this statement 
about the Marines, but I didn’t know that it 
was to be published in the press of the country. 

Having admitted making this statement, I 
claim that it is true, and moreover I frankly 
admit, as an advertising man, that they have a 
splendid product to advertise. I don’t think any 
scldier in the A. E. F. has a greater respect for 
the Marines than I... . 

. . . We conceived what we thought a most 
beautiful tribute, not only to our beloved com- 
rades who died in action, but to the French 
people. 

It was the rebuilding of this old church in 
the town of Belleau which we had destroyed by 
our own artillery. 

. .. This money was not collected from the 
general public, nor was any civilian asked for 
a contribution. The money was entirely sub- 
scribed by the officers and men of the 26th Di- 
vision as a tribute to their comrades. Thousands 
of our men have given their money—in many 
cases where they could not probably afford it. 
In some cases the men gave 50¢ or a dollar from 
their pay. ... 





CARROLL J. SWAN 
Boston, Mass. 


a ee 
Philatelists Not Fooled 
Sirs: 

In Time, August 12, page 24, you inform your 
readers as to the method used by de Rivera of 
Spain to pay for the entertainments provided for 
the Council of the League of Nations. 

True, Spain issued recently a series of ‘‘com- 
memorative stamps.” True also is the fact that 
Spain sold many abroad, sold many in_ this 
country, made much money. Untrue is the belief 
that “the sale of these bits of paper to philatelists 
abroad has already brought in more money than 
it cost to champagne and caviar thoroughly the 
statesmen of the League.” 

Philatelists have been fooled often. They have 
become wise. They realized that some motive 
prompted Spain to issue such a long “com- 
memorative” series of stamps. When the stamps 
appeared few real philatelists bought—many 
turned their nose! Unwise collectors and juniors 
bought the new Spanish issue—and later wished 
they hadn’t. Well known stamp dealers that 
have sold these stamps will tell you that they 
sold “rather slowly.” They will also inform 
you that the new Vatican stamps sold fast, at 
good prices and caused much interest among 
collectors. 

Ernest C. MILLER 
Philatelist 
Warren, Pa. 
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MODERN STEEL PRODUCTS 
FOR EVERY TYPE OF 
MODERN CONSTRUCTION 


Complete Lines include all 
Types of Steel Windows and 
Operators for Steel Windows— 
All Types of Steel Doors and 
Frames—Standard Steel Build- 
ings—Steeldeck Roofs, insulated 
and waterproofed—Metal Lath 
and Hy-Rib—Steel Joists—Rein- 
forcing Steel—Road Reinforce- 
ment—Steel Poles and Towers— 


Pressed Steel—Steel Boxes and 
Platforms — Waterproofing —. 
Maintenance Products, 




















I World’s largest manu- 
facturer of steel building 


products. 


2 Every steel product for 
any kind of permanent 
construction. 


it 


. fi 


3 Steel buildings of var- 
ious types and sizes from 


stock units. 


4 Prompt delivery from 
Truscon warehouses and 
from dealers’ stocks. 


5 Nation-wide sales and 
engineering organization 
for personal service. 


SCON 


to. indeed is the contrast between the temporary shelters 

ts" the past and the permanent buildings of today. And 
so intimately has Truscon been identified with the growth and 
development of permanent construction that “modern” and 
“Truscon” have become synonymous building terms. Today, 
as during the past 25 years, architects, contractors and owners 
look to Truscon as a central source of supply for every steel 
building product and for authoritative information on all matters 
involving permanent construction. Truscon’s nation-wide co- 
operative service extends from original plan to finished structure. 
Truscon’s quality standards are rigidly maintained. And Truscon’s 
immense manufacturing facilities and Truscon’s local ware- 
houses in distributing centers assure prompt delivery, no matter 
where the destination point or how large the requirement. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Engineering and Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Main Plant in Youngstown. 
Factories in Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Walkerville and Japan. 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. Foreign Trade Division, New York 
The Trussed Concrete Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ont. 
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wo only one life to live and only a limited number 
of hours in which to utilize and enjoy it, the man 
—or family — that spends any of it in slavery to a furnace 
is highly extravagant. Yet think of the energy daily spent ( 
in American homes in feeding antiquated and ungrateful 
furnaces! — of the worry wasted on heating systems which I 
are automatic only in name! r 
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For how many more years will you and yours be con- | ; 


demned to “six months’ hard labor and discomfort” c 

P tl 

every winter? J 

The first step toward permanent independence and the 2 

Bryant Gas Heating delights of absolutely even heat furnished automatically g 
has been called “the and uninterruptedly is to let us know that you are inter- p 
greatest single conven- ested. Use the coupon or phone a Bryant office if one is - 
ience ever offered the listed in your telephone directory. It will then be up to in 
pe am family 9 us to convince you that you can truly “let your pup be < 
d th d : furnace man” when you install Bryant Gas Heating. de 
and thousands of H 
owners will agree with THE BRYANT HEATER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY ot 
th 17820 St. Clair Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO ta. 

be statement. to 


BRYANT lipand | | 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 











THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


Nineteen guests last week went off with 
President Hoover for a Friday-to-Tuesday 
outing at his Shenandoah National Park 
camp. Many of them went mountain- 
climbing. President Hoover kept behind 
six of them—members of the Federal 
Farm Board—to tell him what the Board 
had accomplished in its month-and-a-half 
existence. 

@ To the White House to be congratu- 
lated by President Hoover went Dr. Hugo 
Eckener, commander of the Graf Zeppelin 
just back from its round-the-world flight 
(see p. 42). The President said: “. .. 
The spirit of high adventure still lives 
...’ and returned to his desk. 

@, President Hoover last week sent a mes- 
sage to the Zionist Organization of Amer- 
ica, under the auspices of which a huge 
Manhattan demonstration against Arab 
outrages in Palestine was held (see p. 26). 
Declared President Hoover: “. .. My 
profound sympathy . . . good citizens de- 
plore. ... Our government is deeply 
concerned . . . the fine spirit shown by 
the British government. . . . American 
Jews ... have demonstrated fine senti- 
ment and ideals. . . . Out of these tragic 
events will come greater security and 
greater safeguards for the future under 
which the steady rehabilitation of 
Palestine as a true homeland will be even 
more assured. . . . The fine sympathy of 
the American people is already evidenc- 
ing itself in their purpose and it should 
receive the most generous support.” 

@, For three hours on end last week Presi- 
dent Hoover and Secretary of State 
Henry Lewis Stimson sat facing each 
other in the White House. Solemnly they 
talked about the progress being made 
toward another conference on the limita- 
tion of naval armaments (see p. 25). 


THE CABINET 
Up Bobs Barlow 


Secretary of State Henry Lewis Stim- 
son last week frowned over this cablegram 
from Havana: 

STIMSON 

WASHINGTON 

ARRESTED THIS AFTERNOON ON 
FALSE CHARGES HELD IN PRIN- 
CIPE FORTRESS WITHOUT OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO FURNISH BAIL 

BARLOW 


Secretary Stimson did not have to call 
an assistant to tell him who Barlow was. 
Only too familiar was he with the long- 
standing controversies between Joseph E. 
Barlow, 67, U. S. citizen, 30 years a resi- 
dent of Havana, and the Cuban Govern- 


ment. Only too well did he know that Mr. 
Barlow has been pressing a nine-million- 
dollar claim which has caused more 
alarums and excursions at the State De- 
partment than have the affairs of any 
other U. S. investor abroad. Mr. Barlow 
laid claim to 32 city blocks in the heart 
of Havana taken from him by the Cuban 
Government. His claim was based on a 
400-year-old Spanish grant bounding the 
property “‘as far as a dog’s bark could be 
heard.” Cuban courts and the U. S. 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee have 
upheld his demand for compensation. The 
Cuban Government has refused to pay. 

Secretary Stimson also recalled that Mr. 
Barlow once threatened to “bust on the 
nose” his predecessor, Frank Billings Kel- 
logg, because that old gentleman did not 
seem interested enough in his case. 

With only a small delay Statesman 
Stimson despatched instructions to the 
U. S. Embassy at Havana to inquire into 
Mr. Barlow’s arrest, to discover if “his 
surroundings were bearable.” Before this 
order could reach Havana, Mr. Barlow was 
out of jail. 

He was released on $500 bail, furnished 
by his official accusers. The charge against 
him was grand larcency. Sefora Vincenta 
Garcia had bought some lots from him, 
had failed to pay for them. When he 
sought to recover them, she charged she 
was being cheated. The Judicial Police 
advised him that “Cuba would feel happier 
if he would return to the U. S. and stay 
there, thus avoiding trouble and un- 
pleasantness.” 

Mr. Barlow took the advice, left for 
Washington prepared to agitate his claims 
with redoubled vigor. 

Said Senator Borah: “Outrage!” 

Said Senator King: “OUTRAGE!!” 

Secretary Stimson did not say “outrage” 
but he set to work afresh on the whole 
Barlow case, with the hope of closing it 
out and forever eradicating a small patch 
of international prickly heat. 
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The Post Office Department last week 
made sounds like a 3¢ postage stamp 
From Capitol Hill, echo answered: “Pooh- 
pooh!” 

Mounting postal deficits have caused 
President Hoover much anxiety. This 
year’s loss is estimated at $100,000,000. 
The President instructed Postmaster 
General Walter Folger Brown to discover 
the causes of, to devise remedies for, 
these deficits (Time, July 22). An audit 
of the scrambled costs of maintaining the 
different classes of postal service is now 
in progress. Last week Postmaster General 
Brown prepared to call into an October 
conference the big users of first-class mail, 
particularly direct-mail advertisers. 
Quickly spread the firm belief that the 
Department would recommend as a deficit- 
extinguisher an increase in first-class post- 
age from 2¢ to 24 or 3¢. Argument for 
the increase: Citizens pay the deficit any- 
way, either in higher postage rates or 
U. S. taxes. 

At the Capitol, Senator George Higgins 
Moses of New Hampshire, onetime chair- 
man, now most potent member of the 
Post Office & Post Roads Committee of 
the Senate, doubted if Congress would 
approve any postal rate increase now. 
Said he, who used to be a publisher him- 
self (Concord Evening Monitor): “I do 
not see how we can increase the first-class 
rates, since we made the mistake of re- 
ducing them after the War.” The Senator 
objected to the fact that religious, fra- 
ternal and scientific periodicals—some 
6,000 of them—pay the post office for 
distribution only one-third the rate re- 
quired of commercial publications. Nam- 
ing names, he declared: “There is no 
reason why the Christian Science Monitor 
or the £/ks Magazine or the National Geo- 
graphic magazine, all of which are big 
money-makers, should have better rates 
than other commercial publications.” 

Like everyone else, Senator Moses 
recognized that the congressional frank- 
ing privilege and the “penalty” mail of 
the U. S. departments inflates the deficit 
His remedy: ‘Congress and the depart- 
ments ought to have special stamps which 
they would pay for the same as others 
The stamps used by members of Congress 
would be charged up to the expenses of 
the legislative branch and the executive 
stamps would be paid for out of appro- 
priations for the respective executive de- 
partments.” 

Last week’s example of the use of a 
congressional frank and its effect on the 
postal deficit: in June Senator William 
Edgar Borah made a speech in behalf of 
the debenture plan of farm relief, against 
the Hoover plan (now-adopted). It 
sounded politically good to the Democrats 
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whose National Committee secured Sena- 
tor Borah’s permission to use it and the 
Borah frank for distribution. The Demo- 
crats’ only expense was for reprinting the 
speech. The Democratic National Com- 
mittee sent out 1,000,000 copies to hus- 
bandmen throughout the land. Declared 
Senator Borah: “That’s good! ... I 
hope it reached every farm house in the 
U. S.” The Borah frank saved the Demo- 
crats a 2¢ stamp on each envelop— 
$20,000. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week the Senate of 
the U. S.: 
@ Met for five minutes, adopted a reso- 
lution of respect to the late Senator Tyson 
of Tennessee, recessed for two days. 
@ Met for two more minutes, recessed 
three more days. 
@. Met for one minute, recessed for three 
more days. . 

re een 

Tennessee’s Seat 


Until Robert Marion La Follette Jr. 
took his seat in the Senate at the age of 
30 (in 1925), the youngest Senator ever 
to sit legally was Luke Lea of Tennessee, 
aged 31, in 1911. Henry Clay of Kentucky 
sat in 1806, when he was 29, but in doing 
so he took a liberty with the Constitution. 
Had Luke Lea been renominated in 1916 
and again in 1922 and still again in 1928 
he would today, aged 50, be seventh in 
Senate seniority. But there was War in 
1917 and Luke Lea organized an artillery 
battalion, became a real Tennessee Colonel, 
fought with distinction, tried (and nearly 
succeeded) to kidnap the Kaiser. Then 
he plunged into publishing the Nashville 
Tennessean, Memphis Commercial Appeal 
and Evening Appeal, Knoxville Journal. 

To such a man, “any office, even as 
exalted as that of U. S. Senator,” now 
seems to possess less opportnity for pub- 
lic service than his own private activities. 
Or so he told Governor Henry Hollis Hor- 
ton of Tennessee last week when the Gov- 
ernor asked him to fill the seat of Senator 
Lawrence Davis Tyson, deceased (TIME, 
Sept. 2). Governor Horton, not greatly 
surprised, next offered the exalted office 
to William E. Brock, Chattanooga candy 
man. 


ARMY & NAVY 


Solomonic 


Before vacationing Secretary of the 
Navy Charles Francis Adams hung a mat- 
ter requiring the wisdom of Solomon. The 
time for awarding the Navy’s annual pen- 
nant to the battleship most efficient in en- 
gineering, gunnery and communication was 
drawing near. Two battleships, New 
Mexico and Maryland had tied for first 
place in the complex system of scoring. 
Never before had a Secretary of the Navy 
to meet such an unprecedented crisis. 

Great is the rivalry among U. S. battle- 
ship crews for the efficiency pennant, high- 
est naval prize, fondly called the “meat- 
ball.” Secretary Adams knew no unin- 
spired solution of the tie would do. Last 
week, inspired at last, the Navy Depart- 


ment announced that when the Maryland 
and New Mexico are apart on separate 
cruises this year, each may fly the pen- 
nant. When they are together in the same 
fleet, the New Mexico shall have it on 
odd numbered days of the month, the 








Cov. LuKE LEA 
He would not be exalted. 


(See col. 1) 


Maryland on even numbered ones. This 
compromise seemed Solomonic indeed— 
until the crew of the Maryland realized 
that the New Mexico would have the 
‘“meat-ball” seven extra days, the seven 
31sts of long months. 
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Rust-Sploshed Hulk 


On May 1, 1898, Manila Bay was thun- 
derous with gunfire. Weaving skeins of 
smoke twined about the embattled fleets. 
There lay the Spanisn defenders, here the 
besieging U. S. Pacific Fleet, a brood of 
assorted fighting craft clustered about 
their proud flagship U. S. S. Olympia. On 
the battle-stripped U. S. Revenue Cutter 
McCullouch one Edward Walker Harden, 
a young newsgatherer on a lark (with Car- 
toonist John Tinney McCutcheon), swelled 
with patriotic rapture as he watched Span- 
ish ship after Spanish ship founder. To 
him the dimly-seen U. S. S. Olympia, 
hulled five times and her rigging shot 
away, was the epitome of U. S. naval 
power, of U. S. naval glory. 

After the battle, the potent U. S. S. 
Olympia shared with Admiral Dewey an 
hour of fame. In 1921 antique U. S. S. 
Olympia bore the body of the Unknown 
Soldier from France to Washington. To- 
day obsolete U. S. S. Olympia rusts away 
in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. The Navy 
Department recently proposed to convert 
her into a few thousand dollars worth of 
scrap iron. 

In 1898 obscure Newsman Harden gave 
the New York World a scoop on the battle 
of Manila Bay. Last week Mr. Harden, 
now a potent New York banker (James B. 
Colgate & Co.), was saddened by the ig- 
nominy in store for old battleship Olympia. 





So he drafted a letter to Secretary of the 
Navy Charles Francis Adams. He offered 
to buy the Olympia from the Govern- 
ment, proposed to recondition her and 
anchor her in the Potomac near Washing- 
ton, where hordes of sight-seers could poke 
fun at her outdated guns or gravely con- 
sider the footprints on her bridge, outlined 
in brass tacks, where Admiral (then Com- 
modore) Dewey stood when he said: “You 
may fire when ready, Gridley.” 
Secretary Adams was sympathetic to the 
offer but without authority to accept it. 
He hoped that Congress and the President 
would approve the conversion of the 
Olympia from a rust-sploshed hulk to a 
well-polished national memorial. 


WOMEN 
Diner Smoking 


To smoke in the dining car was, a dec- 
ade ago, to invite ejection. This imme- 
morial prohibition the railroads enforced 
on the pretext that tobacco smoke, as con- 
trasted with coal smoke, was offensive to 
lady diners. The roads’ real reason was 
that after-dinner smokers would linger 
over their coffee, slow up service, keep 
other passengers waiting for seats. Such 
dalliance would compel the railroads to 
haul their diners farther than otherwise. 

How thoroughly the smoking-for-women 
trend has swept the country is now demon- 
strated by the increasing number of big 
railroads which have felt themselves 
obliged to print “Smoking Permitted” on 
their menus. The exhalation of smoke 
from feminine lungs is becoming, in the 
aggregate, a mighty blast of fashion which 
railroad economists may not ignore. Rail- 
roads which have already trimmed their 
sails to catch this blast: 

Erie 

Northern Pacific 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 

Railroads which are persisting with the 
old rule: 

New York, New Haven & Hartford (Ex- 
ception: after the “last cal!” on the Mer- 
chant’s Limited). 

Missouri Pacific 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

Canadian National 

Canadian Pacific 

Bewildered railroads, betwixt and be- 
tween, which connive at nullification by 
leaving enforcement to custom, conscience 
or courtesy, include: 

New York Central (“rule unenforced’’) 

Pennsylvania (A _ half-apologetic “sug- 
gestion” on the menu). 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Southern Pacific 

Atlantic Coast Line (‘Tolerated’’) 

Seaboard Air Line 

Illinois Central (“A purely individual 
point’”’) 

Union Pacific 

Great Northern (“One may smoke 
but—”) 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific (“Optional’’) 

St. Louis—San Francisco 

Chicago & North Western (“Passen- 
ger’s Choice”’) 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 
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HEROES 
Out of Bounds 


If he could, Secretary of War James 
William Good last week might have 
charged out into a grassy field just below 
New Orleans, waved his ‘arms wildly, 
uttered loud noises from his throat. This 
he might have done to rout a herd of cows 
complacently grazing over the site of one 
of the few U. S. victories in the War of 
1812. But as decorous conduct is ex- 
pected of the Secretary of War, and as 
he was hundreds of miles from New 
Orleans, Mr. Good had to content himself 
with drafting a bill and forwarding it to 
the House Military Affairs Committee 
providing that the U. S. take over and 
maintain this famed battleground, empow- 
ering him to send somebody out to chase 
away bovine desecrators. 

In 1907 Congress appropriated $25,000 
for a monument to mark the spot where 
General Andrew Jackson with his 4,000 
raw recruits lay behind cotton bales as 
Sir Edward Michael Pakenham’s_ 5,000 
British veterans made their dawn attack 
on Jan. 8, 1815. Twice the red-coats 
charged. Twice they withered under U. S. 
fire, twice were driven back. Pakenham 
himself was killed. Jackson lost 13 men, 
the British 1,300. 

The victory was really out of bounds, 
because the Treaty of Ghent had been 








ANDREW JACKSON 


Flames ate his corn crib. 


executed two weeks before; but no more 
out of bounds, in Secretary Good’s opin- 
ion, than the cows that now roam the 
unguarded field where it was achieved. 


After his victory at New Orleans, “Old 
Hickory” Jackson returned to Tennessee, 
where in a cedar grove a dozen miles from 
Nashville he built for his misunderstood 
Rachel the Hermitage, famed in Demo- 
cratic song and story. When Jackson was 


the first U. S. President of the ‘common. 


people” (1829-37), the fine old southern 


mansion was the political centre of the 
land. Later it served its owner as a refuge 
from political storms. “Old Hickory” and 
his Rachel lie buried nearby under a huge 
magnolia. In 1856 his adopted son sold 
it to Tennessee for $48,000. Now it is 
valued at a million. 

Last fortnight flames licked about this 
Democratic shrine. Two barns, a corn 
crib and the carriage house went up in 
smoke, down in ashes. Damage: $19,999 
(no insurance). Cause: unknown (Repub- 
licans were locally suspected of arson on 
general principles). Caretakers trundled 
out to safety the coach in which Jackson 
rode for 30 days to his first inaugural. Six 
valiant fire companies from Nashville 
saved the old mansion. 


CONSERVATION 
Free Land 


The U. S. owns one-fifth of the U. S. 
Last week President Hoover was inclined 
to give half of this away to persons who 
apparently did not want it. His offer, in 
the name of Conservation, had strings to 
It. 

The public domain once consisted of all 
U. S. land outside the 13 original States 
and Texas. Free land was the great natural 
resource upon which the new country was 
built. For generations it served as a prime 
political issue. In 1836 Henry Clay, then 
a U. S. Senator from Kentucky, pointed 
with pride to “the prodigious sum of one 
billion and eighty million acres” of public 
domain (about one-half the present size 
of the U.S.). Prophetically he exclaimed: 
“Long after we shall cease to be agitated 
by the Tariff, the public lands will remain 
a subject of deep and enduring interest.” 

The Federal Government through the 
years had doled out its domain to its 
citizens to homestead, to the railroads to 
develop new territory, to prospectors to 
exploit. For the asking and a promise to 
live there homesteaders could, and still 
can, get 160 acres, stockmen 640 acres. 
In 1902 when most of the good farming 
land was gone the U. S. began reclaiming 
the desert by irrigation. Today some 600,- 
000 persons cultivate 3,200,000 acres of 
land reclaimed at a cost of $182,000,000. 

U. S. land has dwindled until now there 
remains only about 600,000 sq. mi. (U. S. 
square mileage: 2,973,000). Of this 
amount 209,000 sq. mi. is in national 
forests, carefully conserved. Oil and min- 
eral reserves take up 62,000 sq. mi., na- 
tional parks, 11,700 sq. mi. There remain 
302,000 sq. mi. of just plain common 
land, unreserved and unappropriated. It is 
fit only for cattle-grazing for which it has 
been used so hard that in a score of years 
it has deteriorated 506%. In another 20 
years it will become worthless. Before 
that happens President Hoover wants to 
turn it back to the States in which it lies. 

Three hundred thousand square miles 
is a lot of land. It is six times the size 
of New York State. It is bigger than 
Texas, Chile or Turkey. It is almost half 
the size of Mexico. It comprises 190,000,- 
000 acres, enough for President Hoover to 
give one acre to every man, woman and 
child in the U. S. and still have enough left 
to do a wholesale real estate business. If 





it were worth $100 per acre—which it is 
not—its sale would wipe out the national 
debt. It lies in 16 “public land” States 
throughout the West. Nevada heads the 
list, with the U. S. owning 75% of its 
surface territory. Utah is next with 47% 
U. S. ownership and Wyoming third with 
27%. 

Last week the Governors of eleven 





Henry CLAy 


“Long after we cease to be agitated by 
the Tarif...” 


Western States met at Salt Lake City. To 
them President Hoover sent Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior Joseph M. Dixon 
with a 2,000-word message, containing a 
proposal that these 302,000 sq. mi. be 
turned back, free, to States in which they 
lay. The President proposed the appoint- 
ment of another commission (his ninth) 
to investigate the matter. But there were 
important reservations in the Hoover offer: 
The States would get only the “surface 
rights” to this land, the U. S. retaining the 
all-profitable mineral rights. Forest re- 
Serves, power sites, national parks et al 
were to be held, as now, by the U. S. 

Declared President Hoover in his mes- 
sage: “Our Western States have long since 
passed from their swaddling clothes and 
today are more competent to manage much 
of these affairs than is the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Moreover we must seek every 
opportunity to retard the expansion of 
Federal bureaucracy and place our com- 
munities in control of their own destinies 
... These suggestions are, of course, 
tentative pending investigation . . . but it 
is my desire to . . . reduce Federal inter- 
ference in affairs of essentially local in- 
terest and thereby increase the opportunity 
of the States to govern themselves and in 
all obtain better government... . 

The President admitted that the lands 
were not of much account, that they 
brought the U. S. no revenue, that they 
were hard to administer from Washington 
He suggested that the States might some- 
how use them to produce revenue for 
school péirposes. Of course once back 
under State sovereignty the U. S. could 
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not be expected to undertake any new 
irrigation projects to make them fertile. 


The Governors at first were openly 
dubious. Said Utah’s Governor George 
Henry Dern: “What looks at a distance 
like a fine large horse may turn out oncloser 
inspection to be a white elephant.” They 
slept on the idea. The next day they were 
in a more open frame of mind. Governor 
H.* Clarence Baldridge of Idaho, chair- 
man of the conference, declared they 
ought to cooperate with the President 
through the investigational stage at least. 
He was applauded. The conference 
adopted a resolution endorsing the Presi- 
dent’s plan for an inquiry. 

In Washington the Hoover proposal 
found no such courteous reception. West- 
ern Senators were openly hostile. Con- 





GOVERNOR H. CLARENCE BALDRIDGE 


Fine large horse or white elephant? 


flicting with the Governor of his State, 
Senator William Edgar Borah of Idaho 
declared: “The purpose of this proposal is 
to put off on the States something the Fed- 
eral Government doesn’t want. Well, we 
don’t want their leavings. I can’t get ex- 
cited about skimmed milk. . . . Practi- 
cally all lands that are worth anything 
have been taken up. These lands are on 
the mountain sides and in the desert where 
a jackrabbit can hardly get a living. The 
burden of administering them on the 
States would be heavy. I doubt if some of 
the States could stand it. . . . The pres- 
ent system was adopted 25 years ago 
against our protest. We have adapted 
ourselves to it. Now we ask that it be 
continued.” 

Even Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, 
staunch friend of the Hoover administra- 
tion though he is, could see no good in the 
President’s plan. He complained that State 
administration on the surface and U. S. 
administration under the land would be 
more bureaucratic than the present system. 

Said Senator John Benjamin Kendrick 
of Wyoming: “If President Hoover wishes 





*This H., like the D. in Owen D. Young 
stands for nothing. Mr. Baldridge adopted it 
in the belief that his parents did not give him a 
good name for politics. 


to put local problems under local control, 
he should transfer the mineral rights as 
well as the surface rights to the States.” 

Professional conservationists throughout 
the land were quickly alarmed. Dean 
Henry Solon Graves of the Yale School 
of Forestry, who succeeded Gifford Pinchot 
as National Forester of the U. S. in 1910, 
bridled, refused to endorse. Eastern edi- 
torial writers, suddenly conscious of their 
part-ownership in this vast public territory, 
advised the President to move cautiously, 
warned him of the greed and rascality of 
Western politicians, deplored any break-up 
of the National Domain. 

An immediate connection was seen be- 
tween President Hoover’s policy on lands 
in the great open spaces and the great open 
questions of Prohibition. Wets hastened 
to point out that the President could just 
as effectively use the same arguments—the 
competence of locai governments, com- 
munities in control of their own destinies, 
reduction of Federal interference—to sup- 
port a modification of the Volstead Act 
whereby the States would handle their own 
liquor problem in their own way (see 
below). 


PROHIBITION 


Smartchart 


Whether it is smart to drink, or not 
smart not to drink, or smart to have a 
private bar, or not smart not to have one, 
was not explicitly stated by Publisher 
Conde Nast’s smartchart House & Garden, 
in the September issue of which, with art- 
ful photographs and over the captions “TO 
PROMOTE A PLEASANT PASTIME 
. . .DECORATION ENTERS A NEW 
FIELD,” appeared the following descrip- 
tions: 

1) “This tiny modern bar made from 
two wall closets measures only three yards 
square. The whole room is finished in sil- 
ver leaf, with the walls striped in blue, 
silver and copper color. Linoleum painted 
black, ivory, pink and tan covers the floor 
and the lights are tubes of frosted blue 
glass.” 

2) “Above is a room in a country house 
decorated to suggest an old sidewalk bar. 
The walls in scenes of Broadway in 1860 
were painted by Louis Bouche. . . .” 

3) “The front of this bar is painted to 
represent a wood railing, with the counter 
portions of mahogany. Shelves painted 
lacquer red backed by mirrored glass with 
a painted decoration in the centre con- 
tribute to the gaiety of this space. . . .” 

4) “Well planned shelves, an electric 
fruit juice squeezer and nautical acces- 
sories are features of this bar in a ship 
room. The pirate panel at the back was 
done by Charles Baskerville. . . .” 

ae roe 
Buck-Passing 

The Mayor of New York, as everyone 
knows, drinks. The President of the U. S., 
as everyone also knows, does not drink. 
Last week one of the Mayor’s officials 
collided with one of the President’s in the 
murky realm of Prohibition enforcement. 

There are, by police count, some 32,000 
speakeasies in New York City, all of them 
profitably patronized. There is in the 


Penal Code of the State of New York a 
section (No. 1530) providing for the 
closure of a public nuisance. There is a 
recent decision by the State Court of Ap- 
peals that a speakeasy is a public nuisance. 
Also in New York are Grover Aloysius 
Whalen, the Police Commissioner; Mau- 
rice Campbell, the local U. S. Prohibition 
Administrator; and a tidal sentiment 
against Prohibition.* 

Tall, blue-eyed, cinematically handsome, 
fastidiously dressed, Administrator Camp- 
bell rose to Major in the Army Ordnance 
Corps during the War. For three years 
(1919-22) he was a cinema director for 
Famous Players-Lasky (Oh, Lady, Lady, 
She Couldn’t Help It, Ducks and Drakes, 
Two Weeks with Pay, March Hare, One 
Wild Week, The Speed Girl, First Love, 





© Keystone 
MAvRICE CAMPBELL 
He yielded a championship. 


Midnight, Burglar Proof, An Amateur 
Devil, The Exciters). His experience with 
Prohibition began in 1927 when General 
Lincoln Clark Andrews imported him 
from the field of press-agentry. 

Last week Administrator Campbell 
rolled up a batch of several hundred un- 
investigated complaints against speak- 
easies, despatched them to Commissioner 
Whalen, called that official’s attention to 
Section 1530 of the Penal Code and the 
Court of Appeals’ decision, told him, in 
effect, to get busy and dry up New York 
City. Wrote Prohibitor Campbell: “If 
the police make raids and the several 
magistrates and district attorneys consci- 
entiously do their duty, the speakeasies in 
New York will rapidly fade away.” 

Commissioner Whalen, no less _ tall, 
handsome or fastidious than Administra- 
tor Campbell, exclaimed: “Buck-passer!” 
For courtesy’s sake he held a conference 
with the city’s five district attorneys and 


*One William M. Bennett, running as a dry 
candidate for mayor in the Republican primary 
this month, pledged to exterminate every speak- 
oe is commonly regarded as a “joke” candi- 
date. 
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emerged to exclaim again, this time offi- 
cially: “Buck-passer!” 

Back to Administrator Campbell went 
the speakeasy complaints and with them 
a letter rejecting the U. S. proposal, refus- 
ing to use city police as dry agents. Wrote 
Commissioner Whalen: 

“Tf you are unwilling to discharge your 
sworn obligations to the Federal Govern- 
ment or wish to make a confession of your 
inability to effectively direct the activi- 
ties of your department, for which a large 
proportion of a $36,000,000 appropriation 
is allotted, the admission should be made 
primarily to your superiors in Washing- 
ton, instead of ‘passing the buck’ to the 
State law-enforcing officers. Your plan 
would necessitate increasing the police 
personnel: by 5,000 men, costing the tax- 
payers of the City of New York a mini- 
mum of $15,000,000 per annum.” 

Administrator Campbell retorted: “If 
there has been any buck-passing, the Com- 
missioner has proved himself a champion.” 

The national significance of this Camp- 
bell-Whalen incident seemed to be that it 
was the first concrete test—and failure— 
of the Hoover policy of Federal and local 
co-operation on Prohibition enforcement 
(TrmeE, July 29 et seqg.). New York is the 
largest and wettest of many a large, wet 
U.S. city where Prohibition is hardest and 
most expensive to enforce. If Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, Boston et al follow New 
York’s lead and decline to ‘‘co-operate”’ 
through their police forces, the Hoover 
policy, if continued, will resolve itself 
into a one-sided thing tantamount to urban 
non-enforcement. 


LABOR 


Textile Trial 

A dusty motor bus last week rumbled up 
the highway from Gastonia to Charlotte, 
N. C. Its passengers were 16 young Com- 
munists, three of them women, All were 
prisoners of the State of North Carolina. 
All were charged with first-degree murder. 

At Charlotte they were put on trial for 
their lives. Radical organizations through- 
out the land screamed that the case was 
“a vicious capitalistic frame-up.’’ North 
Carolina justice bent backward to pre- 
serve impartiality, to prevent the remotest 
semblance of another Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

The murder charge grew out of the tex- 
tile strike at Gastonia last Spring. Ejected 
from their company homes, strikers fretted 
the police, pitched a tent colony on the 
outskirts of the town. On the night of 
June 7, Gastonia’s Chief of Police Orville 
F, Aderholt went to the encampment. A 
fight with strikers ensued. Chief Aderholt 
was shot and killed. Three of his aides 
were wounded. 

The State charged that its prisoners, 
eight of whom were Communist labor or- 
ganizers, eight striking mill operatives, had 
conspired to murder Chief Aderholt, had 
even lured him by an anonymous tele- 
phone call to the encampment for that pur- 
pose 

So bitter was the feeling against the de- 
fendants in Gastonia that the case had 
been moved to Charlotte for trial (Trme, 
August 12). On the bench sat Superior 


Court Judge Morris Victor Barnhill, 41, 
tall, clean-cut, smooth-faced. No old cod- 
ger, he was the State’s youngest jurist, 
especially selected by Governor Oliver 
Max Gardner for this trial. Between ses- 
sions of court he clapped on a flying hel- 
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. steered away from Sacco-Vanzetti. 


met, went out to the Charlotte airport, 
took his first airplane ride. 

At the trial’s opening the defense won 
one large victory: when Judge Barnhill 
limited murder evidence to the occurrences 
of June 7. This hampered the State’s at- 
tempt to prove the inception and growth 
of an alleged conspiracy. It also barred 
out the political, social and economic 
background of the defendants. Forced to 
file a new bill of particulars the prose- 
cution retreated from its, charge that the 
strikers had actually summoned Chief 
Aderholt to their tent colony for slaughter, 
contended instead that they were confed- 
erated together to murder if and when he 
came, 

The trial started slowly because of diffi- 
culty in selecting the jury. Again and again 
a court clerk intoned the old ritual: 
“Juror, look upon the defendants. De- 
fendants, look upon the juror. Do you 
like him?” In four days, 195 persons were 
examined, Each venireman was quizzed 
sharply on his labor beliefs, his religion, 
his opinion of circumstantial evidence. 
When backwoodsmen, called for jury duty, 
expressed surprise at hearing that Chief 
Aderholt was dead, Judge Barnhill 
snapped: “Where are you’ gentlemen 
from?” 

By the end of the week only seven men 
were in the jury box—two farmers, a steel- 
worker, a grocer’s clerk, a news butcher, 
a union carpenter, a-union mill worker. 

Judge Barnhill had trouble with Tom P. 
Jimson and Arthur Garfield Hays, de- 
fense counsel. Attorney Jimson, wearing 


a flaming red tie and a red flower in his 
buttonhole, circulated a statement in the 
court room to the effect that the prosecu- 
tion was “trying to fool the public into be- 
lieving it is nothing but a murder trial” 
when “after all, this case is a Labor case 
and will take its place in history with the 
notable struggles of American working 
men against oppression and exploitation.” 
Judge Barnhill gently reproved Lawyer 
Jimson “for giving out interviews in re- 
gard to the conduct of this trial.” 

When one juryman insisted all the de- 
fendants were guilty, Lawyer Hays turned 
to Defendant Sophie Melvin, 19, ordered 
her to stand up, cried to the juryman: “Do 
you mean to say this little girl is guilty of 
murder?” Judge Barnhill had to reprove 
him, too,’ for indulging in “dramatics.”’ 

But for all the professional agitation of 
the Communists for the defense, there was 
little or no bad feeling in the court room 
Judge Barnhill from the bench read an in- 
vitation from the Charlotte Civilian Club 
for all present (except the prisoners) to at- 
tend a luncheon at the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Court was adjourned as rival 
counsel, press correspondents and Judge 
Barnhill trooped off to the entertainment, 
all in a most fraternal mood. 


a 


“They Act Alike” 

North Carolina’s labor troubles were by 
no means confined to the Communist-led 
strike at Gastonia and its aftermath, the 
Charlotte murder trial (see above). At the 
Blue Ridge foothill town of Marion, an- 
other textile strike, directed by the con- 
servative United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica, an affiliate of the American Federation 
of Labor, “went rough” last week, led to 
the summoning of National Guardsmen 

Two months ago workers were organized 
by A. F. of L. agents in the cotton mill of 
Marion Manufacturing Co., owned by 
Spinster Sallie Baldwin of Baltimore 
When the union hands struck, the mill 
closed down. Unionization spread to the 
mills of the Clinchfield Co. which also shut 
down temporarily. When Clinchfield tried 
to reopen, strikers massed before the gates, 
manhandled the superintendent. Guards- 
men were sent in to restore order. Mill 
owners commenced to eject union strikers 
from company houses. 

Last week when a non-union worker at- 
tempted to move into one of these shanties, 
strikers blocked his way. County Sheriff 
Oscar Adkins and his deputies rushed the 
strikers. Stones flew. Pates were cracked. 
Noses bled. Sheriff Adkins swore out 148 
warrants for “riot, insurrection and rebel- 
lion against the constituted authority of the 
State of North Carolina.” After 74 strikers 
and their leaders had been arrested, the 
county jail was filled. More troopers came 
to town. Minor dynamitings occurred in 
the mills. A Labor Day parade was banned 
by the county commissioners and the mill 
owners moved to evict 230 families of 
strikers from company homes. 

Declared President B. M. Hart of the 
Clinchfield Mill: “I will meet only with 
my own employes. I cannot see that there 
is any difference between this so-called 
conservative union and the Communist 
union at Gastonia. They act alike.” 
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CATASTROPHE 
Off Pigeon Point 


Little Hollis Pifer, 6, and his mother 
started on a trip one evening last week. 
At San Francisco they boarded the S. S. 
San Juan. Next night, Hollis’s mother 
told him, they would be in Los Angeles. 

Long after little Hollis and his mother 
went to bed, as the ship’s bell struck mid- 
night, they were all but thrown from their 
berths by a lurch of the vessel. Half 
awake, the child could hear screams, 
shrieks, the anguished cries of the humans 
in great peril. Quickly his mother bun- 
dled him in her arms, rushed him through 
a fear-tormented mob to the deck. Stars 
had disappeared. On the foggy deck, in- 








SENATOR Moses 
He had just checked out. 
(See col. 2) 


distinct figures ran about, cursing and 
praying for life preservers. 

Hollis Pifer remembers his mother tak- 
ing him to the railing, calling, “Save my 
child.” He remembers being thrown into 
the arms of a sailor aboard another noisier, 
dirtier boat, watching wide-eyed as the 
San Juan sank, while horror-stricken pas- 
sengers and crew swam about in oily 
water. “Oh, grandma,” said little Hollis 
next day in San Francisco, “the ship sank. 
It was fun!” 

Sixteen miles off Pigeon Point, Cal., the 
San Juan, 2,000 tons, 47 years old, 
had been rammed by the Standard Oil 
tanker S. C. T. Dodd. Of 110 passengers 
and crew, only 42 were saved. Next day 
grim men sat in the U. S. Steamboat In- 
spector’s office at San Francisco. All 
agreed that: 1) There was dense fog. 2) 
The Dodd rammed the San Juan amid- 
ships. 3) The San Juan sank in ten min- 
utes. Beyond that there was no agreement. 
One said no lifeboats were lowered from 
the San Juan. Another said there were. 
“The crew was cowardly,” blurted an angry 
survivor. Capt. H. O. Bleumchen of the 
Dodd testified: “The San Juan cut right 
across our path. Then I heard her three 





bells [reverse signal]. If she had gone on, 
there’d have been no crash.” 

No testimony could the captain of the 
San Juan give. He, Capt. Adolph F. Asp- 
lund, grizzled 65-year-old sea dog, had 
gone down with his ship. Strangely, it had 
been a “friendship” voyage for him. For 
three years retired, he had accommodated 
a brother captain desirous of a vacation. 

Despite disagreement and meagre proof 
of responsibility, the Los Angeles-San 
Francisco Navigation Co., owners of the 
San Juan, were quick to file two suits 
against Standard Oil Co. of California, 
totaling $1,800,000. Their charge: “Ex- 
cessive rate of speed in a fog, without 
keeping the proper lookout or sounding the 
proper fog signal.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Spook 


A spook pursued Senator George Hig- 
gins Moses of New Hampshire through 
the corridors of Chicago’s refined Black- 
stone Hotel one day last week. It was an 
aged, feeble spook, supposedly laid to 
rest nine years ago. It had many black 
hands, many pairs of big, white, rolling 
eyes. It sought the Senator as a suppli- 
cant, begging for rest. 

In 1920, Senator Moses was a prime 
campaigner for the nomination of General 
Leonard Wood for the Presidency. In the 
South he and others harvested a fat crop 
of Negro delegates and, according to 
G. O. P. custom, took them on up to the 
convention at Chicago, all expenses paid, 
to vote for Wood. Quartered at the Vin- 
cennes Hotel, these black Republicans ate, 
drank and slept up $3,850 worth of hos- 
pitality. Only $1,500 was ever paid on 
their account by General Wood’s unsuc- 
cessful managers. 

Theirs was the spook with which a bail- 
iff, carrying a Municipal Court summons, 
haunted the Blackstone Hotel last week 
seeking Senator Moses. But the Senator 
was not to be found. Hotel employes ex- 
plained he had “just checked out.” 


v 


“Dewey” & the Widow Pratt 


Potent is the Republican National Com- 
mitteeman from New York for, above all 
others, he must know the rich men whose 
contributions sustain the G. O. P. in cam- 
paigns. Potent, too, is his associate, New 
York’s National Committeewoman, for 
above all others, she must know the wives 
of the money bags. Charles Dewey Hilles 
is still the New York committeeman. To 
fill the committeewoman’s post, empty 
since the resignation of Mrs. Charles 
Hamilton Sabin to fight Prohibition, New 
York G. O. Politicians last week agreed to 
choose Mrs. Ruth Sears Baker Pratt of 
Manhattan, New York’s first Congress- 
woman. The fact that Mr. Hilles, out of 
political step with the Hoover Administra- 
tion, had been without influence in choos- 
ing his political “wife,” prompted Frank 
Richardson Kent, the: Baltimore Sun’s all- 
wise political observer, to comment: 


“Female members of the national com- 
mittees are chosen by the male committee- 





men from their States with the idea of giv- 
ing themselves two votes instead of one. 
The most desirable quality in the female 
politician is docility. ... Contrary to 
precedent Mrs. Pratt was not chosen by 
Dewey [Hilles].... She will not be 
docile . . . will neither revere nor follow 
him in the way of her fair predecessor. 
Last year she exhibited a distressing lack 
of faith in Dewey’s political judgment, 
refusing to follow him in the ‘draft 
Coolidge’ movement, preferring to ally 
herself with the early effort to nominate 
Mr. Hoover, seeing eye to eye with the 
astute Ogden Mills who has the same affec- 
tionate regard for Dewey he has for poison 
ivy and measles. . . . If there is any fol- 
lowing, Dewey will do it, not she....A 














REPRESENTATIVE PRATT 


“The days when Dewey had two votes 
are over.” 


very charming sensible woman .. . she 
isn’t brilliant but she is clear-headed, un- 
derstanding, independent, much disposed 
to do her own political thinking. Being a 
wealthy widow is no handicap to her. . . . 
But the days when Dewey had two votes 
are over.” 


Exit Hague 

Because he would not tell the New 
Jersey legislature how he made his for- 
tune, Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City 
was arrested for contempt. Last week his 
great & good Democratic friend Vice- 
Chancellor John J. Fallon of New Jersey 
quashed his arrest as unconstitutional. 
Promptly Mayor Hague sailed for Europe 
in the imperial suite of the S. S. Beren- 
garia. 

The tongues of Mayor Hague’s enemies 
clacked. He had, they said again, trans- 
ferred his wealth to England where he has 
a house (Time, May 27). He would, they 
predicted, never return to the U. S. to 
risk the outcome of a U. S. Supreme Court 
verdict such as Oilman Harry Ford Sin- 
clair received for refusing to answer the 
U. S. Senate. But he said: “I’ll be back 
this fall... . I'll never retire from poli- 
tics.” 
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(Above) The office of a modern business 
executive. Note that wood dominates 
throughout .. . in the massive desk, in the 
richly paneled walls. Architects and de- 
signers depend upon wood to create an 
atmosphere of dignity and good taste... 
At the same time wood furniture makes for 
warmth and geniality in office surroundings 
... banishing the cold formality of business. 


* * 


(Right) Another modern office, somewhat 
different in style. Note that here again the 
designer has called upon wood. Wood lends 
itself perfectly to the varied demands of all 
the schools of design. Wood can be painted, 


or the natural beauty of its grain untouched. 


THESE 18 great associations affiliated with the 
National Association maintain particular infor- 
mation and service organizations that coordinate 
with the general services of the National staff. 


tCalifornia Redwood Association, San Francisco, Calif. 
—Redwoc 

*California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif.—California Pines, White Fir 

Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, Memphis, Tenn.— 
Oak, Gum, Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar, Southern 
and Appalachian Hardwoods 

*North Esrolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va.—North 
Carolina Pine 

*Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Oshkosh, Wis.—Hemlock, Maple, Birch and 
Northern Hardwoods 

*Northern Pine Manufacturers Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn.—White Pine, Norway Pine 

*Southern Cypress Manufacturers Association, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.—Cypress and Tupelo 


*Grade- and trade-marked lumber available in these species 








*Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La.—Long 
Leaf and Short Leaf Southern Yellow Pine 

tWestern Pine Manufacturers Association, Portland, 
Ore.—Pondosa Pine, Idaho White Pine, Larch 

National American Wholesale Lumber Association, New 
York, N. Y. 

*West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash. 
—Douglas Fir, Sitka Spruce, West Coast Hemlock, 
Western Red Cedar 

National Association of Wooden Box Manufacturers, 
Chicago, Ill. 

*Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, Chicago, Il. 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 

British Columbia Loggers Association, Vancouver, B. C. 

Hickory Golf Shaft Manufacturers Association, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

American Wood Preservers’ Association, Chicago, Ill. 

*Oak Flooring Manufacturers Association of the United 
States, Chicago, III. 


tTrade-marked lumber available in these species 


FURNITURE, TOO.. 


bod again 


proves its superiority 


OR centuries the famous furniture 
and cabinet makers of the world 
have used wood for their finest creations. 
They have found that nothing else af- 
fords the beauty of wood . . . the friendli- 
ness, the comfort, the adaptability, the 


strength and the lightness. 


Today fine wood furniture dominates 
even more completely than ever in homes, 
offices, hotels, clubs, ships-de-luxe, and 
churches. The best furniture is in- 
variably wood. 

Every year vast quantities of lumber 
are made into furniture, finish, and floor- 
ing ... becoming the equipment of count- 
less offices and homes. 

To serve the wood industries and the 
millions of people dependent upon wood, 
the Lumber Industry is carrying out an 
extensive program for the improvement 
and better use of lumber. 


“American Standard Lumber from 
America’s Best Mills” is now obtainable 
grade-marked, trade-marked, and guar- 
anteed. 


Know the lumber you use 


If you want ready assurance of standard 
quality look for the mark of the expert 
grader on each board. 


When the “Tree-Mark,” shown below, 


is also stamped on the board, it signifies 
the guarantee of the National Association 
that the lumber is correctly grade-marked. 
Specify lumber with the ‘* Tree-Mark.” 


- It is your lumber insurance. 


Write or send the coupon below for 
interesting free booklets: “Taking the 
Mystery Out of Lumber Buying,” and 
**Modern Home Interiors.” 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


Offices in New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 
New Orleans, San Francisco 


National Lumber Mfrs. Assn. 
Dept. 209, Transportation Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


a — Gentlemen: Please send me, 
: free, a copy of the booklet 
checked below: 


O Taking the Mystery out of 
a Lumber Buying 
es © Modern Home Interiors 


Look for the 
“Tree-Mark” 
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vichy 


célestins 
french vichy 





to be absolutely efficacious 
must be completed by a 
treatment with VICHY- 
CELESTINS of which the 
beneficial results have ac- 


quired universal renown. 


This pleasant tasting natu- 
ral alkaline mineral water 
possesses rare Curative prop- 
erties. Recommended by 
physicians for table use and 
toning up the digestive sys- 
tem. Served by clubs, ho- 
Sold 


by your druggist and grocer. 


tels and restaurants. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO. 
27th Street and Hudson River 


New York 


General Distributors for the United States 








THEATRE 


New Play in Manhattan 
Gambling. George Michael Cohan is 
an actor who, in the character of a hoary 
and vindictive gambler, by making im- 
proper proposals to a mercenary trollop, 
can cause middle-aged ladies to murmur 
happily with approval, although one would 
expect them io clap tippets to their ears. 








GEORGE MICHAEL COHAN 


. . . disarms nice old ladies. 


“Isn't he a fine actor!” they exclaim, 
though their knowledge of such emer- 
gencies is limited by a predilection for the 
Atlantic Monthly and the notion that it 
is wicked to take two cocktails before din- 
ner. In Gambling, Actor Cohan visits a 
crisp tart at her bedizened lodgings and 
in his offers to pay for the upkeep of her- 
self and them, a suspicion of the most 
vicious improprieties causes her merely 
to chuckle. 

Actually, as Al Draper, George Cohan 
is not interested in getting intimate with 
Mazie. He has been informed in the first 
act that his ward, the daughter of a de- 
funct pal, has been mysteriously mur- 
dered. Her debauched fiancé has been 
acquitted in a trial. Al Draper, anxious 
to bring the murderer to bay, fastens his 
suspicions upon two girls, one the previ- 
ous mistress of the acquitted fiancé, the 
other her friend whom he cajoles into 
sharing an apartment with him in the hope 
of finding her to be a criminal. The mis- 
tress of the fiancé of his murdered ward, 
he installs elsewhere with a housekeeper so 
that while apparently furthering her ideal- 
istic efforts to “go straight,” he can in- 
vestigate her also for clues to a crime 
which he suspects her of having com- 
mitted. Al Draper decoys both of them 
eventually to his roulette and poker estab- 
lishment from which, by means of a raid, 
they are hustled to the office of the dis- 
trict attorney. Here, in a prolonged ques- 
tioning Mazie abuses the interlocutor and 
the assembled company with acid witti- 
cisms. After her snarlings are concluded, 
the audience is pleased to discover that 


LOLOL OOS Ses | both girls, though fairly bad, are innocent 





of a murder whose author, most suitably, 
commits off-stage suicide. 

Fortunately, all this was not billed, like 
most of Author Cohan’s opera, as “An 
American Comedy.” George Cohan was 
born in 1878 on July 4. He has empha- 
sized this accident ever since by waving 
the U. S. flag whenever possible. This irri- 
tating propensity, together with his blatant 
assurance, are the most disagreeable quali- 
ties in a man who is otherwise a shrewd 
and skillful playwright, a mime whose 
side-of-the-mouth technique with songs or 
wisecracks has made him a success in an 
almost infinite number of “American 
comedies,” from Little Johnny Jones to 
The Merry Malones. 

Gambling is a production in his best 
Broadway manner, possessed of a sharp, 
exciting first act, a specious but persuasive 
dénouement and a cast that includes also 
Mary Phillips as Mazie. 





CINEMA | 


The New Pictures 


Secrets of Nature (UFA). This is 
partly a rearrangement of old UFA shots 
of animals and insects, partly new ma- 
terial. After a routine educational fea- 
ture about bees you see how ants get the 
best of a caterpillar, and how a snail beats 
them; how they get drunk after drinking a 
secretion of the green wood bugs. Dis- 
guised as a twig, the praying mantis stalks 
its dinner, and the chameleon, wearing 
stockings, stalks the praying mantis. The 
film winds up with the celebrated fight be- 
tween the mongoose and the cobra which 
Paramount interpolated as an allegory in 
The Letter. It lacks unity but even so is 
a brilliant collection of facts, much easier 
to remember and much more interesting 
than the deftest spoken lecture. Best 
shots: an ant getting down into the ant- 
heap with a splinter ten times as big as it- 
self; a Pirhana fish, no bigger than your 
hand, eating 120 lb. of pork in six minutes. 

a ease 

Her Way to Love (Sovkino). Only the 
apparent conviction of Russian film direc- 
tors that no picture is complete unless it 
points a political moral in support of the 
existing Russian government—a _ convic- 
tion dictated to them by forces outside 
their craft—spoils the effect of this good 
story. Emma Zessarskaya plays a peasant 
woman who has a love affair with an Aus- 
trian prisoner working in Russian fields. 
As long as the conflict remains a private 
one between her independent ideas and the 
standards of her neighbors, the picture is 
worthwhile, believable. Before it ends the 
Austrian, a practical, unimaginative fellow 
up to that time, is inspired to join the Red 
Army, is killed in what he believes is a 
war-to-end-war. Best shot: the peasants 
getting in the wheat. 








Night Club. This vapid, badly re- 
corded cabaret revue, introduced without 
scintillation by Donald Ogden Stewart and 
composed of flash shots of famous enter- 
tainers, of the wash-room and a coat-rack, 
has no apparent connection with the story 
by Katherine Brush from which it is sup- 
posed to be taken. To make it long 
enough for a feature, Director Robert 
Florey photographed and recorded an audi- 
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lron Fireman 
makes 


j Pama Comfort 
an Economy 


Luxurious comfort de- 
scends upon your home 
the very day you install 
the Iron Fireman. 
For immediately, this 
perfected mechanical servant 
is on the job—doing all the 
hard work of fire tending. 
Your Iron Fireman thermo- 
stat wakes up the furnace and 
starts the heat beforeyouwaken 
inthemorning.All daylong the 
rooms are kept at precisely the 
temperature you like best. 
Andall you do is fill the hopper 
with coal occasionally. No 
wonder your friends envy you! 
Unless they have an Iron 
Fireman, your friends do not 
know half of the story . . . the 
wonderful half that saves you 
countless trips to the base- 
ment, gives you even heat, a 
clean furnace room . and 
actually saves you money. Here 
is Juxury with economy, for the 





THEIRO 


Automalic 






Iron Fireman burns the small, 
less expensive sizes of coal, 
saving dollars in fuel bills. Iron 
Fireman's ‘* Forced Underfiring’’ 
obtains the maximum heat 
from every ton of coal. All of 


the volatile gasés are burned. . 


Nothing is wasted as smoke. 

Absolutely safe, too! Thousands 
of home owners who before 
have hesitated about installing 
automatic heat, are now enjoy- 
ing daily the luxurious comfort 
Iron Fireman brings. 

It can be installed quickly 






THE IRON FIREM N 
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This is the same Iron Fireman which for years 
has been making such substantial fuel savings 
in industrial plants of all kinds. Now it 4s 
available for homes in a smart and efficient 
new model called the Iron Fireman De Luxe. 


in any kind of home furnace. 
Just get in touch with your 
local Iron Fireman organiza- 
tion. They will be glad to ex- 
amine your furnace and show 
you how to secure the greatest 
possible comfort at lowest cost. 
Literature free on request. Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland- 
Cleveland -St. Louis. 


Iron Fireman Mre. Co., 
Portland, Oregon 

Send booklet, ““Luxurious 
Automatic Coat Heatine Now 
an Economy,’’ which tells all about the Iron 
Frreman for homes. 





Name— a. 
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Coal Burner 
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A NEW 
EYE-OPENER 


YOU°LL open your eyes wide 
with surprise when you dis- 
cover the added pleasure that 
Squibb’s Dental Cream gives 
to smoking. 

Brush up with Squibb’s. 
Then you'll have a legion of 
little Milk of Magnesia par- 
ticles tucked away in the mouth 
crevices to protect your smok- 
ing taste from growing sulky 
and tepid. These particles neu- 
tralize destructive acids. The 
whole day through, they make 
each smoke taste brisker and 
more pleasant. 


Begin using Squibb’s Den- 
tal Cream tomorrow. All drug 


stores have it. 40c for a large 


tube. 
© 1929 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 





GUARD THE 
DANGER 
LINE 





TIME 


1 ence ceaselessly clapping hands. Worst 
sound: the henlike cackling of women in 
the lavabo. 





——@ 


The Gamblers (Warner). This picture 
is a ponderous leer at Wall Street corrup- 
tion. It has that annoying air of knowing- 
ness peculiar to bad parlor realism. In 
extraordinarily ornate offices, ballrooms, 
conservatories, H. B. Warner, Lois Wil- 
son and Jason Robards argue and glare and 
pull each other around. The triangle in- 
cludes a banker and his son who do not 








HENRY Byron WARNER 
. accustomed to inanity. 


want their accounts investigated, a govern- 
ment investigator, and the investigator’s 
wife who was once—and still is—in love 
with the banker’s son. People who go to 
the movies every night will have trouble 
making out who is the hero and who is the 
villain and this difficulty will not please 
them. Most expected shot: H. B. War- 
ner deciding to quash the indictment. 


Quite accustomed to applying his able 
talents as an actor to such inane material 
as this, Henry Byron Warner has made a 
lot of money in talking pictures because 
he once went to an English public school. 
It was not one of the most aristocratic 
schools, but Henry Byron Warner fitted 
there all right; his father, Charles Warner, 
was an actor before him. After finishing 
with school and with the University Col- 
lege in London, Warner spoke and dressed 
as though he had been to Eton and Ox- 
ford. In the growing success of his early 
days on the stage, he wore a slight, sharp 
mustache; his sloping shoulders and hand- 
some, expressive hands gave him distinc- 
tion. He has been in pictures for 15 years, 
now plays the district attorney or the hus- 
band oftener than the hero, gets fewer let- 
ters than younger stars, but has established 
his reputation as one of the most skillful 
actors in Hollywood. He is married, six 
feet tall. Some of his good pictures were 
The Doctor’s Secret, The Divine Lady, 
Sorrel & Son. 


> 








The Sophomore (Pathé). Here is one 
of those cinema colleges without build- 





ings or curriculum, but this time com- 
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posed strangely of youths who do not 
smoke or drink and who expel a frater- 
nity brother as soon as they find a girl in 
his room. One Eddie Quillan uses trite 
situations for purposes of comedy. Be- 
tween arid stretches, two sequences are 
fairly funny—the college play, when he 
has to let his worst enemy make love to 
him, and the football game which he wins 
by tackling a teammate who is running 
the wrong way. Sally O’Neil is in the cast. 
She does fairly well, but the old college 
material is so stale it is hardly amusing 
even when parodied. A faintly witty 





caricature—the radio announcer at the 
football game. 
College Coquette (Columbia). Gar- 


nished-with some guttural and vapid dia- 
log in the mouths of Ruth Taylor and 
William Collier Jr., the formula of the 
hero who is expelled after saving his room- 
mate from disgrace is varied by having a 
girl expelled after trying to save the honor 
of another co-ed who lost her virtue and 
walked down an elevator shaft. The sur- 
vivor, after expulsion, marries the foot- 
ball coach. Typical shots: quartet singing, 
gin drinking, hockey, football, swapping 
fraternity pins. 


> 








Variations 


To Culion. To lepers isolated for life 
or until cured on Culion, sombre Philip- 
pine island, were shipped last week from 
Brooklyn a lot of huge cans containing 
comedies, tragedies, newsreels, 778,000 
feet of the best films made in the U. S. 
last year. No leper critic records the re- 
actions of Culion citizens, called “world’s 
kindest audience,” to the canned cargo. 
But once a year when the films, paid for 
by organized charity, arrive, the Culion- 
ites sing, set off fireworks. 

Death Problem. In London one Leslie 
Faber talked, acted in sound-film White 
Cargo, died shortly after its completion. 
Pretending uncertainty whether to ex- 
hibit—living and speaking—a man who 
was dead, the producers asked advice of 
celebrities. “Show it,” said Sir Gerald 
Du Maurier. “Think,” said someone else 
“what it would be if we could now have 
a talking motion picture of Henry Irving 
in The Bells!” 

Cell Film. Dr. Alexis Carrel, famed 
surgeon, put a cinema camera against that 
part of a microscope to which he usually 
puts his eye. By adjusting the lens to take 
one exposure per minute he took a mov- 
ing picture of the growth, subdivision and 
death of a living cell and of a cell taken 
from cancerous tissue. His cell-story, 
magnified from microns to feet, Dr. Carrel 
exhibited last week to the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. 


Deaf & Blind. In a theatre on the soth 
floor of the Chanin Building, Manhattan, 
100 people, some totally blind, some deaf, 
sat in their seats while Bulldog Drum- 
mond was projected on the screen and 
played on the recording machine. The 
deaf “listened” through special  ear- 
phones; a lecturer with a cultured voice 


explained the action to the blind. The 
deaf got the most excited, the blind 
laughed most at funny parts; all ap- 


plauded at the end, then went home to 
their respective silence, darkness. 
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A LOGICAL LOCATION 


_for Branch Gxpansion 















fTO business executives 

looking for expansion 
opportunity . . . the North- 
west offers rapidly growing 
population ... with de- 
veloping needs. 


Minneapolis is the natural 
gateway to a great and grow- 
ing empire . . . logical loca- 
tion for branch expansion. 
Over a million people live 
in the Minneapolis doorstep 
market (radius of 50 miles) 


TRANSPORTATION IS ONE OF 
THE ADVANTAGES THAT MAKE 
MINNEAPOLIS THE GATEWAY 
TO THE NORTHWEST MARKET 





ADEQUATE TRANSPORTATION 






RAILWAYS TRUCKS-BUSES AIRLINES 










Ten Trunk 







Fully Equipped 15 Bus Com- Excellent 






“1178 P Lines River ‘panies Operate Municipal 
and ten million more in the Operating ican anaes aoe 
trading area. This great Caiee See Municipal Daily from 


market is served efficiently 
at favorable freight rates by 
ten trunk railroads and 
bus lines that radiate from 


Minneapolis. Adequate 
Tor mn and Basic Rate 25 Truck 
In addition to transporta- ae 20% and Freight 
. - Facilities Under Rail Routes 
tion advantages, Minneapo- on Nearly All Now 5 Regular 
lis has a wide variety of Commodities Established Air oT 
nes. 


available raw materials, 
favorable labor conditions, 
ample power at low cost and 


adequate financial resources. Service on About Minneapolis,’ an industrial Air Taxi 
156 Trains survey of Minneapolis by the Industrial Service 
Daily Bureau of the Minneapolis Committee. To Any Port 


Write the Business Service 
Department of the North- 
western National Bank 
for detailed information on 
Minneapolis opportunities. 




















Docks ‘UnionTerminal 


Day and Night 
Air Mail 
Service 
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NORTHWESTERN-NATIONAL BANK 
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BANCORPORATION 


Combined Resources Over $255,000,000.00 
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The Shoe thats Different 


Every nerve and muscle of the human walking 
mechanism, and the metatarsal arch, know the 
minute Foot- Joy Shoes are put on that here in 
truth is a shoe that’s different. It’s because of 
the correctly designed new and thoroughly 
modern Foot- Joy foundation. Every ounce of a 
man’s weight which must rest on the bottom of 
his feet is firmly supported and evenly distrib- 
uted inside the shoe from heel to toe. 

Styled for all occasions—street, sport or evening 
wear—Foot-Joy Shoes are endorsed by smart 
dressers, athletes and doctors as the correct 
shoe for this cement age of ours. 


Write for style book and details 
of Foot-Joy Week 
FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. 
Established 1857 
The above statement is also true of 





Foot-Joy Shoes for Women. Write 
for information 
BED 5. ods ccvnsnsceabeemeeebbbesbeses cach sndsiece 
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Dance Masters 


A sunburned girl in a bathing suit, her 
ankles ringletted with bells, danced in a 
Manhattan ballroom last week a dance that 
few white men had ever seen before. To 
a slow orchestral accompaniment she 
pounded barefoot on the floor, bowed low, 
bent back, made gestures as of sowing 
grain, beseeching fertility. Lining the walls 
on three sides sat 80 interested men and 
women. Some were young, some were 
white-haired, most were matronly looking 
women and burly, oldish men. Fascinated, 
they began to beat the rhythm with their 
programs, then one by one they rose, 
joined the dancer and for 15 minutes 
stamped their feet, bowed low, bent back, 
sowed grain. 

The dancer was Agnes Boone, onetime 
performer with Ruth St. Denis and Ted 
Shawn’s Denishawn Dancers. The rest were 
dancing masters and mistresses from all 
over the country who form the American 
Society of Teachers of Dancing. For 51 
years members of the Society have con- 
vened annually, usually in Manhattan, to 
sit in judgment on the dance, to review old 
dances, see and invent new ones. 

Dancer Boone, traveling in the Far West 
among 50 tribes on Indian reservations, 
has studied and gathered much aboriginal 
dance material. What she exhibited last 
week she calls the Butterfly Dance, a 
dance of fecundity from the Klamath tribe 
of Oregon. 


Flicker. In the interest of another kind 
of dancing came Roger MacEwan, a dance- 
master of Glasgow and London. He too 
brought a new dance, his own invention, 
called the “Oxford” and consisting of four 
variants of the fox trot and tango. In- 
cluded in his suite was a thing called the 
“flicker” which he said was the rage in 
London. Obligingly he “flicked” for the 
80 delegates. Pointing a well-shod toe, 
taking a step forward with the right foot, 
bringing the left across so that the ankles 
touch, the “flickerer” then stamps smartly 
with the right foot, executing a quick 
chassé (chasing the right foot out of place 
with the left). Another step and stamp 
with the left foot and one has “flickered.” 
Repeat rapidly to fox trot time. 


Taps. Nowadays a dancing instructor 
must be versed in all kinds of dancing. 
Gone is the cotillion master whose reper- 
toire was complete with the schottische, 
polka and waltz. To be up-to-date the 
schools must teach the ballet, the toe- 
dance, the classical and acrobatic dance, 
the fox trot, one-step, two-step and waltz 
—and the tap dance. Leading exponent 
of the latter is Billy Newsome, vaudevil- 
lian, onetime teacher for Ned Wayburn, 
Broadway showgirl trainer. The tap dance 
is in vogue. “Society,” says Tapper New- 
some, “is taking it up. I’ve tutored the 
Vanderbilts and the Astors and they love 
it!” 

Last week Tapper Newsome expertly 
tapped for the delegates. He combines the 
tap with the Charleston, the Black Bot- 
tom, the fox trot. He is working on a com- 
bination tap and flicker which, he says, 
should be a rage. 

Chug. Late arrivals, coming from a 


Chicago convention of Midwestern Dance 
Masters told about and demonstrated two 
graceful midwestern dances, the “Sorority 
Sway” and “Sea Gull Waltz’; also a 
choppy one called the ‘“Chug.” 

Charleston. Elected second vice presi- 
dent of the society was Adolph New- 
burger of Manhattan, whose claim to 
fame is that he taught the Charleston 20 
years before it became popular. He de- 
nies it originated among South Carolina 
Negroes. It was, he says, one of the steps 
in his stage-dance, ‘““The American Beauty 
Rose,” danced more than 15 years ago. 

Master Vizay. President of the so- 
ciety is white-haired, mustachioed Rudolf 
W. Vizay of Manhattan. For 46 years 
Dance Master Vizay has taught dancing 
to the cadets at the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy. While others taught them to be sol- 
diers, he has taught them the gentlemanly 
graces of the square dance, lancers, waltz, 
one-step. For years he discountenanced 
the two-step. Frigidly he frowned on the 
fox trot when it appeared, though now 
he says: “It is just as possible to dance 
a fox trot with dignity and propriety as 
it is to dance a waltz.” He abhors ex- 
hibitionist Negro dancing, believes it to 
be fit only for the stage. He admits that 
the waltz, one-step and fox trot consti- 
tute a trinity whence all variations come, 
and that the real arbiters of dance fashion 
are popular music writers. 

At West Point, Dance Master Vizay is 
not popular. The cadets, though they like 
dancing with girls, think there is some- 
thing sissified about taking dancing les- 
sons. Their dancing uniform is a white 
shirt, grey trousers, black belt. 

Master Vizay stands on a raised plat- 
form in the dance hall with stick in each 
hand. At exhibitions of cadet stupidity 
he knocks his sticks together vigorously, 
shrills his orders loudly: “Ready! Toe in 
first position. Point! ... No! No! No! 
Stop!” (Knocks sticks together vexedly. ) 

The instruction period begins with 
marching. Follows a rehearsal of the bow. 
Then comes the regular dancing, fox trot, 
waltz and one-step. The cadets do not 
dance together until they have “qualified.” 
A “plebe” must take six weeks’ compul- 
sory dancing, must dance alone for five 
months before he can take his qualifica- 
tion tests. Result: many of them follow 
more skillfully than they lead. A girl 
who knows describes Dance Master Vi- 
zay’s product as follows: “They are prob- 
ably the stiffest, most boardlike group of 
dancing-men in the world!” 

a Cea 


Note 


Kahn & Eckstein. Otto Hermann 
Kahn, prime patron of Manhattan’s Metro- 
politan Opera, visited Louis Eckstein, 
prime patron of Chicago’s summer “opera 
house in the woods” (Ravinia Park). To- 
gether they listened to La Rondine. 

Said Patron Kahn: “I travel 2,000 miles 
a year just to spend an evening at Ra- 
vinia. I return to New York refreshed. . 

” 

Patron Eckstein: “I never dreamed Otto 
Kahn would come here. . . . He came for 
the first time nine years ago and never 
missed a season since.” 
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Mt Last a Really line Console 


al awvlodest Price 


Temple is all-electric, 
standard chassis six 227 
tubes—push pull amplifi- 
cation in last audio stage, 
using two new 245 power 
tubes—full-wave rectifica- 
tion. A power supply over- 
sized in every respect in 
combination with the 
Temple electro- dynamic 


Speaker assures matchless 










tone for Temple Receivers. 
Consoled ready for use. 
The Temple 8-60 Console, 
$149; The Temple 8-80 
Grand Console, $169 (less 
tubes). The Temple Com- 
bination $269. Temple 


ad chassis 
20S equipment 
" or" ance w price 
ov 
8 





receivers are licensed by 
R. C. A. and Associated 


Companies. 





itemize the four great radio benefits Temple gives you 


..- There is magnificent tone, undistorted at either high 


KH. 
« oused in beauty, 


the Temple Dynamic is 


or low frequencies. There is selectivity. With the clean 


precision of a surgeon’s scalpel, Temple slices through a 


the only Speaker with 





crowd of stations to the one station you want. There is teedjenshichamein- 
7 inator feature. Separate table type 
Temple’s distance range .. . like the range of the Lone speakers are available for those who do 
not owna Temple Receiver. 
$39.00 for the Dynamic Speaker 
..- Guild craftsmanship in every detail of cabinet-work. $20.00 for the Magnetic Speaher 
PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER 


WEST OF ROCKY MTS. 


Eagle himself. And there is beauty and dignity in design 


Put two and two together at the Temple price . . . a price 


made possible only by operating economy worthy of a TEMPLE NIGHTS 
Vermont ex-President. You can’t find in all the radio very Thursday Night at 10—Eastern 


Time—Over Columbia Network 


world a combination to equal this. 


G. 10-9-29 
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TEMPLE CORPORATION, CHICAGO, U.S.A. “THE SWITCHBOARD OF A NATION” 
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What Price-Class ? 


The important thing to consider in purchasing 
a car is the cost of ownimg—not the cost of buying 


Unfortunately people have grouped cars 
into “‘price-classes.” There is the “$1000 
ptice-class,” the ‘$1500 price-class,” the 
‘$2000 price-class,” and so on. 

This informal classification is misleading. 
It lays entirely too much emphasis on the 
relatively unimportant first cost of any car 
and none on the very important cost of 
ownership and use. Hence people delude 
themselves as to how good a car they can 


afford to own. 


Paying for a Packard 
Without Owning One! 

Here is a carefully considered statement 
which may astonish you: If you have been 
in the habit of paying ten or twelve hun- 
dred dollars or more for your motor cars, 
then you can easily afford a Packard Eight! 
In fact, you are very likely paying for a Packard 
without owning one! 
It can be demonstrated to you that you 
may own and drive a Packard Standard 
Eight at no greater cost, overt a period of 
four or five years, than the expense of own- 
ing your present “price-class” car. 
Most of the items of cost in operating a car 
are the same as between a Packard Eight 


ASK THE MAN 





and any car down to half the cost of a Packard. 
And if you will use even half the mileage 
we build into your Packard your depreci- 
ation charge will be so low that the saving 
will completely offset the original cost difference. 


The Packard Eight 
Has No Price-Class 


The Packard Eight is not in a “price-class.” 
We build it as well as a motor car can be 
built. We build it to last—and we price 
it fairly. Then we protect the investment 
of our owners. No radical changes have 
depreciated Packard cars from year to year. 
Our owners keep their Packards—and enjoy 
keeping them—nearly twice as long as they 
have been in the habit of keeping their 
““price-class” cars. And in doing so they 


drive Packard Eights at no extra charge! 


If you want a Packard Eight—buy one! You 
may buy it out of income—and there is no 
better investment. Remember you are very 
probably paying for a Packard no matter 
what car costing over $1000 you may be 
driving. Packard dealers everywhere have 


the facts and will gladly give them to you. 


You can afford a Packard. 
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THE LEAGUE 


“Purely Personal” 

The fifty-seventh council and the tenth 
annual assembly of the League of Nations 
got under way at Geneva last week with 
world interest focused almost solely on 
the newest one of the eight prime ministers 
present. 

It was the first time since 1924 that 
James Ramsay MacDonald, pacificist, so- 
cialist, internationalist, has represented the 
British Empire at a conference of the great 
powers. Particularly last week it was 
advisable for Mr. MacDonald to show 
himself the broad, humanitarian champion 
of peace that he has always been. The 
Latin powers were in a huff, galled by their 
defeat at The Hague by Britain’s stubborn, 
ungracious Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Philip Snowden (see col. 2). The French 
especially were furious. Therefore, on his 
way to Geneva, last week, astute Scot 
MacDonald stopped off at Paris with his 
apple-cheeked daughter Ishbel, to pay a 
tactful, friendly little call on French Prime 
Minister Aristide Briand, just back from 
three weeks of desperate haggling with 
Chancellor Snowden at The Hague. 

After a 45-minute chat, Mr. MacDonald 
sped from M. Briand’s office to the Gare 
de Lyons. Before his train chuffed out he 
talked to French correspondents with un- 
wonted bonhommie. “I couldn’t pass 
through Paris without seeing M. Briand, 
messieurs!” cried Pere MacDonald while 
Daughter Ishbel beamed. “Say simply that 
two old friends have met. The visit was 
purely personal. My old friend ‘happens’ 
—I place the emphasis on ‘happens’—to 
be Prime Minister of France.” 

Asked point blank if the “entente cor- 
diale” between Britain and France had 
been weakened by what Frenchmen call 
“The Snowden Incident,’ Scot MacDon- 
ald answered quick and short: “That is 
utterly absurd!” On reaching Geneva, he 
let it be known that he had in pocket an 
important declaration concerning world 
peace. At British delegation headquarters 
it was hinted that the prime minister 
would make at least a partial announce- 
ment of progress made thus far in his 
almost daily parleys anent naval reduction 
with President Hoover’s forthright, hub- 
ble-bubbling Ambassador Charles Gates 
Dawes (TIME, June 24, ef seq.). 

Though no inkling was given at Geneva 
of what the prime minister would say, 
White House correspondents understood 
last week that substantial Anglo-U. S. 
agreements, had been reached on the fol- 
lowing points: 

1) The projected naval reduction pact 
to be explicitly based on the obligation 
to disarm, implicit in the Kellogg Pact 
under which most of the nations of the 
world have already “renounced war as an 
instrument of national policy.” 


2) Reduction to take place gradually 
over a term of years, not by scrapping 
tonnage, but by not replacing worn out 
ships. 

3) The famed “Hoover yardstick” or 
system comparing the “fighting strengths” 
of vessels (as distinguished from compar- 
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ing only their tonnage) to be used chiefly 
in arriving at an agreement to reduce 
cruiser strengths, reduction of smaller 
craft like destroyers to proceed on a basis 
of simple tonnage. 

4) Parity of the British and U. S. fleets 
to be rigidly maintained at all stages of 
the reduction program. 

Regular business on the agenda of the 
present league session will include the 
election by the council and assembly of 
two world court judges, and election by 
the assembly only of three minor nations 
to non-permanent seats on the council. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Snowden’s Slice 
So tired that they had mostly ceased to 


curse, 400 disgusted correspondents from 
30 countries waited morosely, one chill 


midnight last week, in the dank stone’ 


courtyard of the Palace of the Counts of 
Holland. They had had only sandwiches 
for dinner. So had Chancellor of the Brit- 
ish Exchequer Philip Snowden and the 
other august delegates to The Hague Con- 
ference who were squabbling in the old 
Dutch Senate Building, the medieval 
Binnenhof. About to p. m. the shivering 
correspondents in the courtyard had tried 
to make a bonfire of newspapers. Scandal- 
ized Dutch firemen had rushed to put out 
the cheerful blaze, then tidily swept up the 
mess. After that it was just dogged waiting. 

Through a lighted window shaggy old 
Prime Minister Aristide Briand of France 
could be seen in his celebrated fighting at- 
titude, slumped and seemingly dozing in a 
great arm chair, while the onus of battle 
was borne by his dynamic lieutenant, 
Louis Loucheur, famed walrus-moustached 
industrialist and “Richest Man in France.” 
Came a rumor that Germany’s bald, flab- 
by-fleshed Foreign Minister Dr. Gustav 
Stresemann had suddenly collapsed in the 
midst of an impassioned speech, smitten 


by his old kidney trouble. The rumor was 
corrected; Dr. Stresemann had merely 
gone very pale and turned over the task 
of talking for the Reich to Germany’s Min- 
ister for Occupied Regions, Dr. Josef K. 
Wirth, stodgy onetime German Chancellor. 

Tense with expectation, the correspond- 
ents in the courtyard began to sense that 
the bitter, three-week fight of crippled 
Chancellor Snowden to get for Britain a 
larger slice of the German Reparations 
“spongecake” (Time, Aug. 19 et seg.) was 
all but won. From midnight on the Con- 
tinental powers steadily though stubbornly 
yielded. Soon after the ancient Binnenhof 
clock clanged one it was known that Mr. 
Snowden had received and accepted an 
offer satisfying 82% of his demands. After 
a month of false rumors of agreement cor- 
respondents would believe the welcome 
truth only if uttered by drawn-faced, crip- 
ple Snowden himself. As he passed 
through the gates of the Binnenhof at two 
a. m., hobbling wearily on two rubber- 
tipped canes, they surged about him shout- 
ing, “Is everything all right?” 

“Yes, I believe so,” answered the little 
Chancellor in a voice curiously meek and 
soft, “I do believe so!” and twitching him- 
self painfully into his limousine he rode 
away, whistling pensively. Later, when the 
whole British press had begun to roar unan- 
imous approval, the little lame Yorkshire- 
man said: “If England is pleased, so am 
I. I set myself a task and it was not an 
easy one. Without the help of my wife I 
could never have achieved it.” 

A deft nurse, an adoring confidante, a 
staunch political helpmate is Mrs. Philip 
Snowden. From the first. she told corre- 
spondents at The Hague that her husband 
would get his way. When they doubted she 
said simply, “I guess you just don’t know 
how strong and stubborn a Yorkshireman 
can be.” 

Hague Settlement. Two days more 
were needed to whip the Midnight agree- 
ment into formal shape. A third day saw 
it signed by all the delegations at a final 
plenary session, after which the Confer- 
ence contentedly adjourned. Basically the 
settlement thus reached is _ twofold 
financial and political. 

The Fiscal Side provides that the Young 
Plan shall supersede the Dawes Plan on 
Nov. 1, 1929. The Dawes Plan fixed only 
the maximum amount which Germany 
might be called upon to pay im any one 
year, but left unspecified the number of 
years over which the Allies could collect. 
That is to say, the Dawes Plan did not fix 
the total Reparations debt of Germany. 
The Young Plan was drafted last Spring 
in Paris (Time, Feb. 18, et seg.): 1) to 
fix the total German Reparations debt 
at a present cash value of some nine bil- 
lion dollars, payable over 58 years; 2) 
to provide for the selling of bonds on the 
world market secured by Germany’s prom- 
ise to pay these Reparations, the proceeds 
from selling the bonds to go at once as a 
cash payment to Creditor Powers. Adop- 
tion of the Young Plan at The Hague last 
week—subject of course to ratification by 
the Parliaments of the Powers concerned— 
means that Germans now know for the 
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first time how much it cost them to lose 
the War, and that U. S. citizens will soon 
have the privilege of buying prodigious 
blocks of German Reparations bonds. 

The Political Side of the settlement 
pledges France, Britain and Belgium to 
withdraw the last of their troops from the 
occupied German Rhineland not later than 
June 30, 1930. This is the major conces- 
sion for which Foreign Minister Dr. Gus- 
tav Stresemann has been battling for six 
years. Had he gone home to Berlin last 
week without it, the Cabinet of Chancellor 
Hermann Miiller (a sloppily-dressed, insig- 
nificant Socialist utterly dwarfed by Dr. 
Stresemann) would certainly have fallen. 
Today beaming, sentimental Germans 
know for the first time since the War the 
exact date on which they will be again sole 
masters of their beloved, storied Rhine. 

Sponge Cake Victory. Neither of 
these two great international achieve- 
ments—ratification of the Young Plan and 
provision for evacuating the Rhineland— 
had very much to do with the essentially 
national and British victory which Mr. 
Snowden scored in getting his bigger slice 
of sponge cake. Immensely popular in 
Britain, the “sponge cake victory” as- 
sumed world importance only because the 
stubborn Yorkshireman was able to block 
the conference from achieving its great 
ends until he got what he wanted. 

What Chancellor Snowden demanded 
before he would accept the Young Plan 
was an increase in the share of Reparations 
which the Plan allotted to Great Britain. 
The increase asked by Mr. Snowden was 
only $11,520,000 per annum, or less than 
-25% of the total at which Britain bal- 
anced her budget last year (Time, Aug. 
26). France, Belgium, Italy and Japan 
insisted through the first weeks of Hague 
haggling that Chancellor Snowden must 
accept the share allotted Great Britain in 
the Young Plan as originally drawn, be- 
cause the British experts on the Young 
Committee had fully endorsed this ar- 
rangement with the consent of the then 
Conservative British Cabinet headed by 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin. From 
the first, Chancellor Snowden, represent- 
ing the newly elected British Labor Cabi- 
net of Prime Minister James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, stubbornly contended that he was 
not bound in any way by the endorsement 
of the British experts who helped draw up 
the Young Plan. In effect he charged that 
the experts had betrayed Britannia by al- 
tering the so-called Spa percentages fixed 
in 1923 and embodied in the Dawes Plan. 

Last week, having haggled the Confer- 
ence to a standstill, Chancellor Snowden 
was able to force his foes to yield Great 
Britain an extra $9,520,000 per year, or 
82% of his demand. This extra annuity 
will be raised partly from the interest on 
capital sums of German Reparations set 
aside and guaranteed by France, Belgium, 
Italy and Japan, and partly by an ariange- 
ment whereby Germany agrees to forego 
certain sums due her from the “over- 
lapping” of the Dawes and Young Plans 
as the latter supersedes the former. 

From Italy shrewd Chancellor Snowden 
won a concession little noted by corre- 
spondents but of immense “talking value” 


to the British Labor Party. For the next 
three years the Italian State Railways, 
which must buy one million tons of coal 
a year from somewhere, agree to buy it 
from Great Britain. Not settled was the 
question of where to set up the general 
clearing house of the Young Plan called 
“The International Bank of Settlements” 
(Time, June 10). This detail, an impor- 
tant one, was turned over to a continuing 
subcommittee, thus making it necessary 
for the conference to convene again, prob- 
ably next month and probably not at The 
Hague. 

Shoulder High. “Chair him! Chair 
him!” roared lusty British voices as the 
channel steamer which brought Chancel- 
lor Snowden home docked at Harwich. 
The fragile, crippled Yorkshireman was 
pounced upon and “chaired”—carried 
shoulder-high—to his boat train. Mrs. 
Snowden watched anxiously. 

At London’s dingy Liverpool Street Sta- 
tion an official who rushed forward with a 
wheel chair for the Chancellor was 
roughly thrust aside. “Good old Phil!— 
we'll carry you home!” roared the crowd, 
but Mrs. Snowden successfully pleaded 
that her husband should be “chaired” 
only to his waiting motor. 

Flushed with praise and the knowledge 
that he had just been appointed Acting 
Prime Minister in the absence of James 
Ramsay MacDonald at Geneva (see The 
League), forthright Chancellor Snowden 
voiced his pride frankly to correspondents: 
“We succeeded in all the essential points of 


our claims. ... The influence of Great 
Britain in international affairs has been re- 
established. . . . The arrangement for 


withdrawal of foreign troops from the 
Rhine is the greatest political achievement 
since Locarno!” 








Islam v. Israel 


The fighting that began between Jews 
and Arabs at Jerusalem’s Wailing Wall 
(Time, Aug. 26) spread last week through- 
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out Palestine, then inflamed fierce tribes- 
men of the Moslem countries which face 
the Holy Land (see map). 

Sacked and burned by fleet-riding Arabs 
was the ancient town of Safed, for cen- 
turies a seat of mystical Jewish learning. 
The Moslem version of the affray could 
not be learned, but Jews told of fleeing 
headlong through the streets, dodging into 
houses, making what resistance they could 
while the Arabs battered down doors, put 
bullets indiscriminately among the Jews 
and ended by igniting the town. As. at 
Hebron, where eight U. S. Rabbinical stu- 
dents were killed (Time, Sept. 2), reports 
from Safed stressed such accusations as 
“pillage,” “butchery,” “rape.” Most of the 
Jews involved were again claimed to have 
had “no weapons except their household 
furniture.”” The Royal Dutch Shell Petro- 
leum plant at Safed was reported burnt 
out, gutted. Despatches estimated Jewish 
dead at 22, mentioned no Moslem casual- 
ties. 

Sporadic clashes continuing at Haifa, 
Hebron and in Jerusalem itself, rolled up 
an estimated total of 196 dead for all 
Palestine. A known total of 305 wounded 
lay in hospitals. Speeding from England 
in a battleship the British High Commis- 
sioner to Palestine, handsome, brusque Sir 
John Chancellor, landed at Haifa, hurried 
to Jerusalem and sought to calm the gen- 
eral alarm by announcing that His Majes- 
ty’s Government were rushing more troops 
by sea from Malta and by land from 
Egypt, would soon control the situation. 

Before the week was out 5,000 British 
troops commanded by Brigadier General 
William George Shedden Dobbie were in 
Palestine, mightfully striving to restore 
order and protect not only the large cities 
but such strategic towns as El Abadiyeh 
and Jur-el-Mujami (see map), twin sites 
of the chief generating stations of the 
Palestine Power Trust, founded and man- 
aged by famed, dynamic Zionist Pincus 
Rutenberg (Time, Mar. 4). Neither bris- 
tling, florid, militant General Dobbie nor 
the cold, curt High Commissioner made 
the smallest vestige of an answer to the 
week’s most vital question: Why were not 
adequate British forces rushed to Pales- 
tine three weeks ago when the Wailing 
Wall riots unmistakably threatened the 
nationwide Jew-Arab clashes which inevit- 
ably followed? 


Tycoons Rush Help. Moslems out- 
number Jews 13 to 1. That is, there are 
more than 209 million Mohammedans on 
earth and slightly less than 16 million 
Children of Israel. In Palestine there are 
591,000 Moslems and only 150,000 Jews, 
of whom some 2,000 are from the U. S. 
Last week Jews all over the world rallied 
to aid their outnumbered brethren in the 
Holy Land. 

In London potent Baron Melchett 
(Alfred Moritz Mond), one of the fore- 
most British industrial tycoons, pledged 
£5000 ($25,000) to feed and succor the 
hundreds of Palestine Jews burnt out of 
their homes or left orphaned, widowed, 
destitute. London Bankers James A. de 
Rothschild quickly followed with a like 
sum. So did Manhattan’s Felix Warburg, 
who was in London. A fourth $25,000 was 
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pledged by Chicago’s Julius Rosen- 
wald, and a fifth by Manhattan’s Nathan 
Straus. Before the week was out, Mr. 
Straus had doubled his $25,000 pledge 
and lesser contributions from world Jewry 
poured in at such a rate that officials of 
the Palestine Emergency Fund said that 
they would be able to forward a quarter- 
million dollars weekly to the Holy Land 
“as long as the need for immediate relief 
exists.” 


Borah on Zion. Most potent of Jew- 
ish demonstrations last week was a meet- 
ing of 25,000 (including many a Gentile) 
who jammed Manhattan’s Madison 
Square Garden and roared approval of a 
tactful telegram read on behalf of Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover (see p. 11). Slouch- 
ing forward to keynote from the platform 
came famed Friend-of-Oppressed-Peoples 
William Edgar Borah, Chairman of the 
U. S. Senate’s Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. Said he: 

“This catastrophe was the result of 
carelessness or stupidity or both. Whose 
carelessness and whose stupidity time alone 
will reveal. . . . Knowing the Premier of 
Great Britain as so many of us do, we 
know that it would be impossible for him 
to be indifferent or careless where human 
life was involved. .. . 

“We know now, and with a little reflec- 
tion we could have known in the beginning 
that the establishment of a national home 
for the Jewish people in Palestine is a task 
calling not only for the highest of states- 
manship, but calling also for eternal 
vigilance and vast sacrifices. 

“The Arabs are a virile people, resource- 
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ful in character, indefatigable in purpose 
and imbued with a national spirit which, 
at times, partakes of fanaticism. To deal 
with such a situation, there must be an 
understanding, there must be some definite 
arrangement, some definite program.” 
Without dreaming of saying so, Senator 
Borah seemed to imply that Zionists may 
have proceeded too rapidly in colonizing 
Palestine without first achieving a suffi- 
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ciently “definite arrangement” with the 
British for adequate protection. Jewish 
speakers who followed the Senator of 
course squarely blamed the whole crisis on 
the laxity of the British administration in 
Palestine. Meanwhile in London the World 
Zionist Organization was actively nego- 
tiating with the new British Labor Cabinet. 
In the London press the issue of whether 
it is worth while for the Empire to retain 
Palestine as a mandate was sensationally 
aired. 


Imperial Reaction. “Let Us Get Out 


‘of Palestine!” blared last week the potent 


London news organs of Baron Beaver- 
brook, famed “Hearst of England.” Above 
his own signature the blatant Baron de- 
clared: 

“The money that Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Snowden has just gained at 
The Hague after weeks of anxious toil 
(see p. 25) has been thrown away in a few 
days on the sands of Palestine, from 
which we shall never receive a penny in 
return either in cash, trade, prestige or 
political advantage. . . . Let us get out 
now!” 

Small though the likelihood is that such 
a short-sighted view should ever be forced 
upon British statesmen—who know the 
strategic value of the Jand of Palestine 
quite apart from that of the people—the 
issue of whether a great deal more money 
should be spent at once to protect Pales- 
tine Jews was sharply raised in London by 
hard-featured, scrubby-bearded Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann, shrewd president of the World 
Zionist Organization. After an interview 
with Minister of Colonies and Mandates 
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Baron Passfield (famed in his former style 
as Economist Sidney Webb), Dr. Weiz- 
mann gave correspondents to understand 
that the Cabinet would continue sternest 
measures to restore peace in Palestine, and 
might even dismiss Acting High Com- 
missioner Harry Charles Luke, whom Zion- 
ists regard as chiefly responsible for allow- 
ing the situation to get out of hand. Subse- 
quent intimations by Lord Passfield that 
Mr. Luke would not be dismissed did not 
alter the fact that the Acting High Com- 
missioner had been superseded in authority 
by the return to Jerusalem last week of 
High Commissioner Sir John Chancellor. 
That Sir John presently received instruc- 
tions to take an unmistakably pro-Jewish 
line was strongly suggested by the tone 
of his next proclamation at Jerusalem: “I 
have learned with horror of atrocious acts 
committed by bodies of ruthless and blood- 
thirsty evildoers, of savage murders per- 
petrated upon the defenseless members of 
the Jewish population regardless of age 
and sex, accompanied, as at Hebron, by 
acts of unspeakable savagery. ... My 
first duties are to restore order in the 
country and inflict stern punishment upon 
those found guilty of the acts of violence. 
I charge all inhabitants of Palestine to 
assist me.” 

Holy War? Moslems mass-met and 
demonstrated violently against Jews last 
week in Syria, Transjordania, Irak and 
Arabia (see map). They shouted “Pales- 
tine for the Arabs!,” jabbered of Holy 
War and of the booty to be got by plunder- 
ing expeditions into Palestine. Syria is a 
protectorate of France but her civilized 
soldiers have never been able to quell the 
wild, rebellious Sultan El Atrash who 
lives in a mud palace high in the remote 
mountains and sallies forth on sporadic 
raids at the head of his hard-riding, fanat- 
ical Druse tribesmen. Last week the dread 
Atrash was reputed to be rampaging 
toward Palestine with 800 of his own 
horsemen and 2,000 Bedouins who recently 
joined his plundering banner. 

Utterly different from bold Sultan El 
Atrash is the mild spoken little Amir 
Abdullah of Transjordania, a contented 
British puppet whose chief delight is in 
breeding priceless Arab steeds. Last week 
the Amir dutifully hastened across the 
River Jordan by means of Allenby Bridge, 
successfully dissuaded some 300 of his 
subjects who had set out minded to wage 
plunder in Palestine. 

Another British puppet, paradoxically 
more potent than his elder brother Amir 
Abdullah, is King Feisul of Irak, inven- 
tor of a special headdress named after 
him. Of all the Arab lands in the Near 
East, melancholy King Feisul’s seemed 
the least perturbed about Jews, though 
one band of Iraki tribesmen were said to 
be making their way secretly to Palestine. 

London editors thought last week that 
Arabia was the only really likely kindling 
place for a Holy War. There tall, saga- 
cious, tortoise-spectacled Ibn Saud is 
Sultan, and King of the Hejaz to boot. 
He alone has sufficient prestige to galva- 
nize and weld Moslem tribesmen of the 
Near East into mass enthusiasm for an 
Islamic pogrom. Last week despatches 





from Damascus (French Syria) told that 
20,000 Arabs had: paraded through the 
bazars shouting: “Long live the unity 
of Arab peoples under the Sultanship of 
Ibn Saud!” 

“To ignore these signs,” wrote the edi- 
tor of London’s Daily News, “would be to 
blind ourselves to the existence of com- 
bustible elements in the Arab nature, and 
to the possibility that a senseless and 
bloody ‘Holy War’ may emerge from the 
racial conflict in Palestine.” 

Egypt. Every afternoon last week fat 
King Fuad of Egypt took his usual garden 
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ride on one or the other of his two favorite 
mules. Unperturbed, His Majesty read 
that Jews in Cairo had set upon and beaten 
an Arab “nearly to death”—the only racial 
disturbance reported in his realm. 

Solomon’s Temple. Many a commen- 
tator on the Jew-Arab crisis of last week 
loosely assumed that the “Wailing Wall,” 
where all the trouble started, is part of 
the’ famed Temple of Solomon in Jerusa- 
lem, built by the Louis XIV of Jewry circa 
rooo B.c. and today utterly in ruins 
though the outlines of the Temple remain. 
Actually Jews wail for the lost glories of 
their race at a superimposed and much 
later wall built by detested King Herod. 
The lower courses of masonry alone are 
supposed to contain stones originally part 
of the Temple. 


AUSTRIA 

Pfrimer Deflated 

Last week Austrian businessmen seemed 
to have accomplished what the Austrian 
government and the Austrian press have 
been unable to do: put an end to the 
imminent threats of civil war between 
Austria’s two pugnacious private armies, 
the reactionary Heimwehr and the Socialist 
Schutzbund (Time, Aug. 19, et seq.). Fort- 
night ago when Heimwehr-Schutzbund 
feeling was at its tensest, members of the 


Association of Austrian Industrialists 
marched to the office of Chancellor 
Streeruwitz to point out that rioting be- 
tween the two groups was damaging Aus- 
tria’s credit abroad, driving money-spend- 
ing tourists from the country, ruining Aus- 
trian prosperity. 

They did not stop with the Chancellor. 
The Industrialists visited prominent 
leaders of the Heimwehr and Schutzbund 
and talked long, hard, pointedly to them. 
So effective were these little conferences 
that last week blustering Dr. Pfrimer, 
loudest of the Heimwehr leaders, explained 
that when he had boasted in previous 
speeches of a “triumphant march on 
Vienna with rifles in hand” what he had 
really meant was merely “a spiritual march 
of Heimwehr ideals.” 

With the political situation eased by the 
deflation of Dr. Pfrimer, well-groomed, 
white-chinned Johann Schober, Vienna’s 
paunchy Police President, carefully in- 
spected his green-coated and his khaki- 
coated constabulary, took stock of the 
machine guns in his station houses. Then 
he issued a cryptic but reassuring message 
in the Wiener Sonnundmontagszeitung 
(Vienna Sundayandmondaynewspaper) : 

“T fully appreciate the gravity of the 
present situation. Nevertheless I think it 
is a mistake to conclude that civil war will 
result from the recent clashes. . . . The 
Government is strong enough to prevent 
what the people are fearing from occur- 


ring.” 
BULGARIA 
Magnanimous Liaptche ff 

Returning from a weighty conference at 
the summer palace of Little Tsar Boris, 
frugal Prime Minister Andrei Liaptcheff 
last week bounced in the back seat of his 
ancient, rattling limousine while his chauf- 
feur wheeled the car down the rutty road 
to Sofia. Near Varna, not far from the 
palace, the Liaptcheff limousine swerved 
round a curve, slewed against the glossy 
high-wheeled cart of a rich Bulgarian 
peasant. 

Prime Minister’s limousine and peas- 
ant’s cart plunged side by side down the 
road for 20 yards, the peasant sawing at 
his horses’ mouths, shouting bristling Bul- 
garian obscenities in a voice like the rip- 
ping of an oak plank. Finally with his 
horses but not his temper under control, 
the farmer pulled a big, black, Balkan 
pistol from his waistband, punctuated his 
curses with bullets. Shots riddled the 
windshield and the rear windows of the 
Liaptcheff car. Only by sliding prudently 
to the floor did Bulgaria’s Prime Minister 
keep his skin whole. 

“Miserable dog!” screamed 
Liaptcheff’s chauffeur as the fusillade 
ended. “You will hang for this! You 
have fired on the Prime Minister of Bul- 
garia!” 

Terror-struck, the peasant blanched to 
his bristling eyebrows, whipped up _ his 
horses, fled across country. 

In Sofia Minister Liaptcheff learned 
that his assailant had been arrested. He 
pondered a while, then sent this message: 
“T can understand the man’s anger. It was 


Minister 
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largely my fault. . . . I refuse to prose- 
cute,”’* 


RUSSIA 
First of Five 


Just one year ago, Russia’s famed “Man 
of Steel,’ Dictator Josef Stalin, inaugu- 
rated his drastic “Five Year Economic 
Program,” an impressive scheme of indus- 
trial and agricultural expansion by which, 
by 1933, he proposed to make the Soviet 
Union entirely self-supporting and inde- 
pendent of the outside capitalistic world. 


Last week Dictator Stalin announced his 


budget for 1930, published figures which, 
if honest, showed astounding progress 
made during the first of his Five Years. 

Russian industrial production and Rus- 
sian factory wages have been increased, 
Stalin declared, almost exactly according to 
schedule. Moreover, instead of the 21% 
increase in production which the Five Year 
Plan hopefully called for, the Soviet 
Union’s industrial production actually in- 
creased 24% during the past twelvemonth. 
Only by failing to achieve notably reduced 
prices for manufactured goods of sustained 
quality did Soviet Russia fall behind her 
schedule. 

Proud of his success thus far, confident 
that he can jam the whole Five Year Pro- 
gram through, Dictator Stalin announced 
last week that he would add another bil- 
lion dollars to Russia’s budget for 1930, 
thus raising the Soviet Government’s total 
expenditure to five billion dollars per an- 
num (13% more than is spent by the 
U. S. Government). Further, the area of 
land under cultivation is to be increased 
by 8%, and most startling of all, Russian 
industrial production is to be raised 35%. 

Wrote famed Walter Duranty, doughty 
dean of U. S. correspondents in Moscow, 
last week, commenting on Dictator Stalin’s 
titanic project: 

“Every economist knows what it means 
to increase an annual industrial produc- 
tion of a great country by say even 10%. 
To try to increase it by one-third sounds 
like madness. 

“But Josef Stalin does not think so. He 
knows that Russia is a land of unlimited 
possibilities, almost unscratched resources 
and largely unused manpower. . . . Under 
the lash of his will I believe that the pro- 
gram outlined . . . will be accomplished. 
. . . Moreover M. Stalin has behind him 
young Russia, that never knew Tsarist 
slavery and is free from the faults and 
vices of servile psychology. He and they 
have a daring which Danton declared was 
a guide to victory and a faith which one 
greater than Danton said could move 
mountains.” 

To help shove some of the mountains 
which must be moved if Russia is to in- 
crease her industrial production by one- 
third, the Union Council of People’s Com- 
missars debated last week a decree which 
would abolish Sunday, institute a seven- 
day working week in all factories and other 


*Magnanimous, too, last week, was immaculate 
Grover Whalen, Manhattan’s debonair chief 
policeman. On Park Row one Prescott Robinson, 
ebullient young surface car trackwalker, “gave 
the bird” (burbled offensively with fat tongue 
in loose lips). to Commissioner Whalen’s gleam- 
ing motor. Detective Carl Lynn leaped from 
the Commissioner’s side, arrested the burbling 
trackwalker, haled him to police headquarters. 
Like Minister Liaptcheff Commissioner Whalen 
“refused to prosecute.” 
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ndo-China, Siam, Malaya 


to enrich your life with glorious 


memories -.. by Harry A.Franck 


**Go-as-you-please’’ tours Round 
the World under this unique 
plan. The only way really to 
see what you want to see at 
your own option. Stop where 
you wish, Continue when you 
choose. Your ticket permits two 
years for the complete trip. Your 
fare, including meals and ac- 
commodations aboard ship, as 
low as $1250, First Class, 
Round the World. 


Every week a similar Liner 
sails from Los Angeles and San 
Francisco for Honolulu, Japan, 
China and Manila. Then on- 
ward on fortnightly schedules 
to Malaya,—Java 36 hours 
away—Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, 
France, New York and Boston. 


Fortnightly sailings from Bos- 
ton and New York via Havana 
and Panama to California, 


Thence Round the World. 


Every fortnight a President 
Liner sails from Seattle and 
Victoria, B.C., for Japan, China, 
Manila and Round the World. 


Palatial Liners, they are broad 
of beam, steady and comfort- 
able. Spacious decks. Luxur- 
ious public rooms. A swimming 
pool, Outside rooms with beds, 
not berths. A cuisine famous 
among World travelers. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM 
ANY STEAMSHIP OR TOURIST 
AGENT. 





SINGAPORE, in itself well worth the time between one 
Liner and the next, is the junction for two of the most 
magnificent side trips on your journey Round the 
World. Whether you start up from Singapore or down 
from Hong Kong to add French Indo-China, Siam, and 
the Malay Peninsula to your life-long memories makes 
little difference. A comfortable steamer will carry you 
to Saigon, little Paris of Asia. Thence by river steamer 
or automobile to the inimitable ruins of Angkor, 
through Pnompenh, story-book oe of Cambodia. 
Angkor Wat, mammoth temple of the by-gone Khmer 
civilization, is alone staggering even to the least easily 
impressed. But there are square miles of architectural 
wonders scattered through the tropical forests which 
the French have cleared sufficiently to give easy access 
to them. 

And from the excellent bungalow-hotel across the 
moat from Angkor Wat you may journey onward, by 
elephant if you like, into Siam. Muang Thai, as the Sia- 
mese call their land, offers the contrast of an independ- 
entkingdom,ruled over by an enlightened, Western-edu- 
cated monarch, with the French five-part protectorate- 
colony in which you may have been fortunate and wise 
enough to have gone to see many other entrancing spots 
—Hue, the Annamese capital, for instance. 


Bangkok, Siam, a modern capital of nearly three- 

uarters of a million inhabitants, innumberable canals, 

oating and pile-supported homes, is nevertheless filled 
with the charm of the East, dotted with beautiful Bud- 
dhist temples, tile-roofed, with gilded spires that flash in 
the brilliantsunshine. Four railwayterminals open their 
arms to the traveler there—to the teak forests of the 
north, where elephants toil with veritable human intel- 
ligence—to the east or west—and southward, through 
what a decade or two ago was impenetrable territory to 
the ordinary traveler, yet teeming with interest at every 
turn of the line. Excellent express trains will bear you 
the wholelength ofthe Malay Peninsula, to Singapore ... 
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“~~ See JAPA 


An island, many=colored and picturesque. Stranger than any 


eee 


dream ... more fascinating than any Arabian Night. Snow- 
girdled sacred mountains towering over pavilions misted with 
peach bloom. Immemorial temples dominated by huge imases 
with golden eyes. The chime of temple bells ... lanes haunted 
with the fragrance of cherry blossoms. Kyoto ... the regal city 
China ... 


East. Strangeness and wonder...and the comfort of modern 


of enthronement. and the golden and inscrutable 


hotels. Luxurious transport on the three new motor liners of the 
NYK or days of enchantment leading you to the Orient. 


First Sailing...M. S. ASAMA MARU 
from Los Angeles......November ist 
from San Francisco...November 6th 


Regular sailings every other Wednesday from San Francisco, $230-$300 up. 
Every other Friday from Los Angeles, $240-$300 up. Fortnightly from Seattle 
direct to the Orient, $195 up. * * * Round-the-world in either direction with 
privilege of stop-over at more ports of call than by any other route. $910 up, 
including rail fare to and from your home. * * * Around-the-Pacific Tours 
with privilege to start from any point en route. Rates from $852.40 up. 


> PAS 


JAPAN ~ CHINA 
PHILIPPINES with stop- 
over at HONOLULU 


For detailed information, sailing schedules 
and descriptive literature, write Dept. 20 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK : 545 Sth Ave., 10 Bridge Street 
CHICAGO $ : 4 : 100 West Monroe Street 
LOS ANGELES : : 605 So. Grand Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO : : : : 551 Market Street 
SEATTLE DF tee FE ere: 1404 - 4th Avenue 
Our general agents or any local Railroad or Steamship Agent 
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Russian institutions. Said Moscow’s daily 
Pravda, seemingly confident that the meas- 
ure would be adopted: 

‘“‘All-week work will be a mighty fac- 
tor in the country’s cultural revolution 
and will deal a smashing blow to religion.” 


RUMANIA 
“Miss Universe” Mobbed 


Slimmer than most sylphs is Austria’s 
fragile Fraulein Lis] Goldarbeiter, recently 
crowned “Miss Universe” by Galveston, 











© Maurer 
THE Misses RuMANIA & UNIVERSE 


Earthy & Ether 


Tex., judges (Time, June 24). Hard-boiled 
correspondents had to grope for adjectives 
to describe her famed “air of ethereal 
purity.” 

Rumanians are an earthy people. Last 
week, as lovely Lisl Goldarbeiter stepped 
off the Vienna Express at Bucharest, she 
was met by an ogglesome throng of youths 
whose reaction soon became _ riotously 
negative. ‘Give us someone our weight!” 
roared voices from the crowd. “A bent 
pin for the Austrian Jewess! Give us 
Magda Dimitrescu—Magda is our 
weight!” 

Magda Dimitrescu was also at the sta- 
tion. She is not really a buxom girl, but 
beside ethereal ““Miss Universe” her dim- 
ples looked their deepest, her curves and 
bulges fulsome. In the Galveston pulchri- 
tude tourney as “Miss Rumania” she was 
not even runner up. Magda had come, 
hired by a Rumanian roulette syndicate, to 
welcome her successful rival and shepherd 
her to smart Sinaia Casino, where she was 
to be featured as “guest beauty” for a 
month. 

Uglier grew the crowd. “We want no 
underfed beauty queens here!” cried a 
roughster. “Let’s make her eat some 
pork!” As the rowdies rushed, even saucy 
Magda Dimitrescu became frightened, 
seized Lisl Goldarbeiter by the wrist, 
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dragged her through a b d | See 
out by a back a Ga po aaecg a ‘the THE in DIA EXPERIENCE ~— “A 





Bucharest Rumanian Orthodox Cathedral. 

Thwarted, furious, the now frankly anti- | 
Semite crowd rushed howling to demand | 
that the Cathedral authorities refuse to 
harbor a Jewess. In the riot a traffic 
policeman was knocked down, trampled, 
bloodied. Finally with 300 police rescuers 
holding back the mob, sobbing, hysterical 
“Miss Universe” was sped in a limousine 
with blinds down, to a place of refuge un- 

5 disclosed. 


RUSSIA-CHINA 


Peace 


With significant unison the Soviet and | 
Chinese governments both stopped last | 
week their game of hurling counter charges | 
that Chinese and Russian troops were 
raiding “each other’s positions along the | 
Siberian-Manchurian frontier (TrMeE, July 
29, et seq.). 

What seemed to have happened was that 
the Soviet and Chinese ambassadors to 
Germany had at last come to an under- 
standing after nearly a month of secret 
parleys (Time, Aug. 5). In Berlin, both 
diplomats kept absolutely mum, and at 
Nanking the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment would neither affirm nor deny that 
peace had been patched up. In Moscow, 
however, the Soviet Government’s official 
rows organs Pravda (Truth) and Jsvestia 

] (News) announced categorically that 
China had accepted Soviet terms for 
settlement of the present crisis—provoked 
when the Chinese Government deported 
high Soviet officials of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway (owned by Russia, jointly 
operated by China and Russia) and 
clapped into jail as “dangerous propa- 
gandists” numerous subordinate Soviet 











. , Juggernaut 
employes of the line (Time, July 22). Cars 
If the Soviet announcement was not at Puri 


premature China and Russia have agreed 
that: 1) The arrested Soviet employes 
charged with propaganda shall be released. 
2) The a gp age — by oT 
and Russia of the Chinese Eastern Rail- I : ; ; 

way shall be restored on the basis of the NDIA hangs like a ripe fruit for 
Sino-Russian Treaty of 1924. 3) Soviet travellers with a taste for real travel .. . spacious sleepers . . . private 


employes on the road shall in future re- | baths and kitchens... the right to stop off or go on in your own 
spect an injunction against propaganda : ll E eae h . 
contained in the treaty. 4) Issues still Pfivate pullmans . . . European hotels... the servants that a Sahib 


outstanding shall be settled by a special expects and gets . . . In just such comfort you can go from the 





plenary conference. | temples of Madura to the. gymkanas at Darjeeling ...from the gor- 

geous shrines of Vijayanagar to the dramatic native scenes at Am- 

|! CHINA ritsar . . . see bathing Ghats . . . smiling villages . . . watch polo up 
Traitor Hu Delhi way... All the contrasts from the Taj Mahal at Agra to the 


A new sort of treason—the treason of | Kolar gold fields above Madras... You've done Brittany... why 


sled tenet toot es enclose not do the Punjab? It’s just as easy. @ Regular weekly steamers. 
august intellectual aristocrat Dr. Hu Shih, | Booklets, complete tour service by Indian State Railways, 342 


f ee as Pa ee sane —_ Madison Avenue, New York. Or, consult principal tourist agencies 
thinker,” founder of the Chinese Literary : : . a 
Rensieauhih, Gest Chlanes. bo. welie wectey (any office) or your own agent. Freight inquiry also solicited. 
in the spoken language of the people, 
graduate of Cornell (B. A.) and Columbia 
(Ph. D.). 
Fear of being mobbed by rowdy agents 
of the Nationalist Government with which 
he is out of sympathy, has long since 
made patrician Scholar Hu extremely care- 
ful of his. delicate, parchment-like skin. 
For months he has spent his studious 
nights in the well guarded foreign quarter 
of Shanghai, venturing out only by day 
to the suburb of Woosung where he is 
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ALWAYS Sy 
‘SOMETHING 
TO DO 

AT 


BROADMOOR 


| (Our most complete rest 
or the most active exer- 
cise are at hand here— 
every day in the year. 
What do you like best 
to do—play? loaf? eat? 
sleep ?—you'll never find 
a better place for it. 

























The golf‘s world famous 
—and so is the scenery— 
and so is the luxury you 
will find in apartment, 
lounge or dining-room. 
If you want better horses, 
better motors, better 
food, better service, bet- 
ter sports, better games, 
a better vacation—you’d 
better try Broadmoor! 


In Autumn the moun- 
tains are at their best and 
balmy weather adds an 
extra measure of rest and 
recteation—so plan to 
come soon. 


Fe . 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
HOME OF THE FAMOUS MANITOU 
SPARKLING WATERS | 
. Reservations direct; 
in New York ar the Ritz; 
in London at 23, Haymarket; 
in Paris at 11 Rue de Castiglione. 


Free hangar at the airport; 
our motors will meet you. 














president of a private college called the 
China National Institute. Recently, how- 
ever, Dr. Hu, daring much, contributed to 
the leading Chinese intellectual review, the 
monthly Crescent Moon, three articles 
flaying the Nationalist Government. Last 
week Nationalist’s militaristic leaders 
moved to take heavy-fisted vengeance on 
their country’s foremost poet-scholar. 
Like the Communist Party of Soviet 
Russia, the Nationalist Party of China is 
the supreme political ego of China, tol- 
erates no rival groups, deals out political 














Jos—E Marta MoncaDA 


“T am watchful.” 
(See col. 3) 


sentences in open meeting by the vote of 
a well-heeled majority. 

Last week the local Shanghai Executive 
Committee of the party met to consider 
Scholar Hu’s offense and recommend his 
punishment to the supreme Central Exec- 
utive Committee in Nanking, the Na- 
tionalist capital. 

No notice was taken of Dr. Hu’s criti- 
cism of living Chinese statesmen. For 
example, he had recalled in Crescent 
Moon that President Chiang Kai-shek, 
after conquering all China, has not yet 
kept his promise to give Chinese citizens 
a Bill of Rights. That telling criticism 
was ignored. Instead the Shanghai Com- 
mittee concentrated on the fact that eru- 
dite Hu Shih had pointed out what seemed 
to him certain deficiencies and puerilities 
in the writings of the late famed Dr. Sun 
Yat sen, father of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, sainted founder of the Party, 
who now reposes and is daily adored in a 
$5,000,000 marble tomb on the Purple 
Mountain (Time, June 3). 


The word of a saint doubted!—that 
was something on which the Committee 
could vote unanimously and _ instantane- 
ously with a clear conscience. “We recom- 
mend Dr. Hu for severe punishment,” 
read their resolution. “We petition the 
Central Executive Committee to effect his 
arrest for having publicly insulted the late 
leader of the party, Sun Yat sen, and 
destructively criticized his ideals, which 
must be considered as an act of treason 
against the government and the people.” 


NICARAGUA 


Prosperous Sandino 


President Coolidge sent 6,000 Marines 
to Nicaragua and their officers told them 
to “Get Sandino dead or alive!” In two 
years of furious guerrilla fighting no one 
ever “got” General Augusto Calderon 
Sandino, though at last this slender, sal- 
low, wild-eyed patriot was driven from 
Nicaragua after his men had killed 21 
U. S. Marines (Time, March 12, 1928). 
Last week a roving correspondent found 
Sandino in Yucatan, the arid Mexican 
state which bulges like a sand blister out 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 


Sympathizers in the U. S. and Latin 
America still contribute to Patriot San- 
dino’s support, enable him to occupy the 
whole top floor of the only modern hotel 
in Merida, Yucatan. All day the hotel 
patio teems with sombre-eyed young men 
carrying pistols, brooding fresh revolt. At 
night they sleep dormitory fashion around 
their commander. Asked for an interview, 
the top-floor patriot sent out a brief mes- 
sage: 


Since the American people hate me I 
will not say anything to an American 
reporter. 

A. C. Sandino, 
General 


President Hoover is keeping only 1,500 
Marines in Nicaragua—as mentors for the 
newly established native National Guard. 
Recently a group of leading editors in 
Managua, Nicaraguan Capital, mani- 
festoed: “We have reached the limit. On 
the one side the Marines and on the other 
the National Guard . . . are committing 
disgraceful acts left and right. ... We 
are complying with our inalienable duty as 
editors and patriotic Nicaraguans in point- 
ing out the danger and calling the attention 
of the Nicaraguan Government .. . to 
the need of enforcing order and decency in 
the troops who command us.” 

Blandly next day President José Maria 
Moncada of Nicaragua (chosen as the re- 
sult of the Coolidge-supervised election) 
issued a tactful communiqué: 

“The duties of the office of President 
of Nicaragua require me to write for pub- 
lication some statements that are a little 
severe. . . . It seems to me that a crime 
was committed against this country when 
... a nation friendly to Nicaragua was 
offended in the greatest pride that it can 
have, the honor of its army and of its 
marines. I refer to the United States of 
America. .. . 

“Outrages of which the press com- 
plains in connection with the Marines and 
the National Guard are transitory, as are 
all human institutions. .. . 

“T am watchful. Peace and order will 
be maintained. I have not come to power 
to navigate turbulent waters without clear 
vision.” 

Last week 110 officers and men of Com- 
pany F of the U. S. Eleventh Engineers 
sailed from Panama for Nicaragua well 
loaded with tripods, telescopes, plumb 
lines, and other surveyors’ gadgets. By 
order of Secretary of War James William 
Good they will map the route along which 
the U. S. has the right to build an inter- 
ocean Nicaraguan Canal. The right was 
bought in 1916 for $3,000,000. 
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TULSA- Strategic 


Distributing Point for the Southwest 


oY ituated near the northern boundary 
of the Southwestern group of states, 
and somewhat east of the center of that 
boundary—Tulsa is the one large modern 
city which has the correct strategic location 
for distributing to the prosperous South- 
west, a major market of thirteen million 
people with annual buying power of over 
six billion dollars. 

Now estimated to be Oklahoma’s largest 
city, with a population of 185,000—Tulsa 
has the advantage of being from 125 to 300 
miles nearer to Northern and Eastern pri- 
mary shipping points than other major 
distributing centers of the Southwest. 

Tulsa has three other important ad- 
vantages as a location for branch fac- 
tories and distributing branches. First, 
she is at the focal point of the South- 
west’s tremendous natural wealth. 
Oklahoma is one of only six states in 
the Union producing more than a 
billion dollars worth of raw materials 


annually. Within ninety miles of Tulsa, a 
radius including only one-third of Okla- 
homa’s area, is produced 59% of this tre- 
mendous wealth. Probably no other city in 
the world can show equal natural wealth 
within a similar radius. Tulsa, while serving 
the manufacturer as distribution headquar- 
ters for the entire Southwest, thus offers for 
special intensive cultivation an immediate 
market of unparalleled possibilities. 

Second, situated near the nation’s geo- 
graphical center, Tulsa lies within a few 
hundred miles of the national production 
centers of nearly all of this country’s basic 
raw materials. 





Finally, Tulsa stands preeminent among 
all cities in fuel and power available to in- 
dustry, being located at the center of the 
nation’s oil and gas industries and of Okla- 
homa’s huge coal reserves. Oklahoma pro- 
duces 20% of the world’s supply of petrol- 
eum and 19% of the nation’s natural gas. 

These economic advantages have auto- 
matically brought to Tulsa a development 
nothing short of marvelous. A city of 70,000 
in 1920, in the period since that date she has 
nearly trebled in size. Today Tulsa is the 
fastest growing city of her size in the world. 

The manufacturer interested in placing 
a factory or branch office in the Southwest 
should by all means look into the facts 
about Tulsa. A comprehensive indus- 
trial survey on Tulsa and the South- 
west is now ready for distribution and 
will be furnished manufacturers with- 
out cost. Address Industrial Commis- 
sioner, Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, 


Tulsa, Okla. 


TULSA 


Logical Distributing Point for the Southwest ~ 


Logical Manufacturing Center of the Nation 
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Cruise and live in Comfort 


Go anywhere in a Matthews 


@ 6 ~ Cruiser. Take family and 
3 QQ - friends. Individual berths, 
galley, toilet room, mahog- 

A any dresser and buffet, 

“J wardrobes.Accommodates 

6 to 9 persons. Sturdy, sea- 


worthy salt-water construc 
SINGLE CABIN tion. 6cyl., 125 h.p. marine 
CRUISER 


motor; speed 15-17 m.p.h 
Write for folder T. 


PERU-CHILE 
Midnight Cure 


To cure the 46-year-old Tacna-Tacna 
pain in the left side of South America, 
statesmen of Chile and Peru met late one 
night last week in rustic, thatch-roofed 
Tacna City. At midnight they began to 
sign 138 peace-potent documents. 


Midnight was the hour at which there 
came automatically into effect the new 
Tacna-Arica Treaty (Time, May 27) by 
which the disputed province of Tacna- 
Arica is partitioned, Chile keeping Arica 
and ceding Tacna to Peru. To make this 
transfer doubly binding, doubly impres- 
sive, Government property in Tacna 
Province was divided into 138 parcels, 
each to be signed over separately. As 
midnight tolled, the pen-scratching tour- 
nament began. 


\, COLT Romiennce* 


HE MATTHEWS CO., Port Clinton, Ohio, l 
Quality Service Since 1890 


BOUND COPIES yt Reniy 


—Volume XIII (January-June, 1929) $5 Postpaid 
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For 70 years 
the infallibility tBrial’s a 
a Service has been 
2p. assured by Cole 
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Your 


treasures, too, 
Safeguarded 


HIS Colt Official Police 

-38 caliber Revolver is a . 
fine example of the unflagging care e which, aa 
for 93 years, has signalized all Colt Fire 
Arms manufacture. 

Its production entails more than a thou- 
sand separate steps, consisting of 564 
machining operations, 124 hand operations 
and 322 visual and gauge inspections, cul- 
minating in Colt’s expert target test. 

Every part of each Colt Revolver and 
Automatic Pistol is forged from selected, 
flawless steels of superior tensile strength, 
machined to micrometer exactness; fin- 
ished, fitted and assembled by hand. 

The Colt Positive Lock embodied in 
Colt Revolvers makes accidental discharge 
impossible. 

It is upon these exclusive Colt features 
that nations, institutions and households 
place implicit trust. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 
HARTFORD CONN., U.S.A. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


. The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 


Colt’s Service Department will 
help solve shooting problems; 
suggest the Arm best suited to 
your needs; assist you informing 
or joining a Revolver Club. 


Colt’s new Catalog No.2Sisthe ~ 
most complete Fire Arms Man- 
ual ever issued.Write for it. 
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Senor Gonzalo Robles, who has been 
Mayor of Tacna City under the Chilean 
régime, gloomily signed away the munici- 
pal buildings, the civic water works, the 
provincial railways, everything. Across 
the table Peru’s beaming, complacent 
Foreign Minister Rada y Gamio in effect 
signed receipts. Both statesmen worked 
cautiously, inspecting each document mi- 
nutely ere they autographed it irrevoca- 
bly. Dawn broke. Presently it was high 
noon. Still the pen-scratching continued. 





Pervu’s LEGUIA 


. crowned with gold on Joy Day. 


Not until 2:15 p. m. did Foreign Minister 
Rada y Gamio scrawl his signature for 
the 138th time onto the final document 
giving the very last parcel of Tacna to 
Peru. 

One hour and 45 minutes later the new 
Peruvian municipal government was _ in- 
stalled in Tacna City, at exactly 4 p. m. 
The local Peruvian Superior Court was 
proclaimed to be functioning at 5 p. m. 
Trucks and vans piled high with Chilean 
furniture rumbled out all afternoon from 
Peruvian Tacna City, sped to the still 
Chilean seaport of Arica City, 39 miles 
distant and 1,800 feet below. 

In Santiago, Chile, there was no cele- 
bration—naturally. But in Lima, Peru, 
fireworks popped, cheering citizens snake- 
danced. Regiments smartly parading with 
blaring bands were reviewed by small, 
snapping-eyed President Augusto B. Le- 
guia, indomitable dictator, famed “Ban- 
tam Roosevelt.” 

By presidential decree the holiday was 
Peru’s “Day of Joy.” Just 46 years prior 
she had lost the so-called “War of the 
Pacific” (1879-83), and victorious Chile 
then seized Tacna-Arica as war spoil. Ne- 
gotiations begun with President Harding 
as arbiter, carried virtually to conclusion 
under President Coolidge, and topped off 
in the first few months of the Hoover ré- 
gime, resulted in the present 50-50 com- 
promise of giving Tacna back to Peru. 
Last week in Lima, maids and matrons 
deliriously dancing on “Joy Day” brought 
a crown of solid gold laurel leaves to 
bantam President Leguia, ecstatically 
crowned him “The Hero of Tacna’s De- 
livery.” 
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Lights will be blazing tonight 
IN MANY A NEW ENGLAND TOWN 


7. Attleboro, a factory is humming 
twenty-four hours a day turning gold 
into watch chains for next Christmas 
trade. In Bridgeport, a production man- 
ager, telegram in hand, wonders if three 
eight-hour shifts will turn out radio 
parts in time to meet a pressing order. 
In Worcester it may be grindstones, 
Portland—paper, Hartford—airplane 
motors—night shifts are working to 
meet the nation’s incessant demand for 


New England’s quality products. 


Two hundred and seventeen sep- 
arate and distinct industries operate 
here, and New England’s prosperity, 
because of its amazing diversity, does 
not depend on any single one. 

Genuine opportunities exist here to- 
day for new ventures and for the expan- 
sion of enterprises already established. 
A bank which has served New Eng- 
land since 1784 will supply you with 
any facts about the territory you may 
care to know. 


“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 7 


* 1929 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $50,000,000 


New England °’s Largest Fi jnanctal Institution 
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THE PRESS 








In San Francisco 


Last week Publisher William Randolph 
Hearst made an announcement in the city 
where he first began publishing newspapers. 
He purchased from C. H. Brockhagen 
the San Francisco Bulletin and merged 
it with his San Francisco Call-Post. Editor 
Fremont Older of the Call-Post, 6 ft. 2 in., 
with a sea-captain’s mustache, would con- 
tinue as editor of the combined newspapers. 

Citizens of graftless San Francisco 
thought back over 25 years, when large 
in San Francisco’s vocabulary was the 
word Graft, when Fremont Older rose to 
fame among San Francisco journalists. 

One day in 1895 a tall, blustering, hearty 
man walked into the Bulletin building and 
announced that he was the new managing 
editor. Chewing the end of an unlighted 
cigar, he called into his filthy, paper-lit- 
tered office all the staff, invited them to 
put their feet on his desk, talked over 
with them the prevailing situation. 

The situation was worth conversation. 
As rotten as San Francisco’s politics were 
San Francisco’s turn-of-the-century news- 
papers. To gain an end editors stopped 
at nothing. A typical incident: at 1 p. m. 


one day the city editor of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst’s morning Examiner told one 
of his newssnatchers that R. A. Crothers, 
owner of the Bulletin, had been attacked 
as he was emerging from a restaurant. 
Rushing to the Bulletin, the Examiner re- 
porter learned that Owner Crothers was 
still in the restaurant, enjoying a good 
meal, good health. The newsgatherer de- 
parted. A few minutes later Mr. Crothers 
emerged from the restaurant, was set upon, 
beaten. The clock of the Examiner’s city 
editor had been, it seemed, a little fast. 

Editor Older soon discovered that his 
newspaper was not on the pure list. It 
was receiving “pay” from railroads. It 
was receiving money from political parties 
for candidacy support. But this bothered 
Editor Older not at all. Graft was run- 
ning the railroads, governing Labor, elect- 
ing city officials. Fearless, ambitious, 
fight-loving, Editor Older set out to purify 
San Francisco. His great and good friend 
Rudolph Spreckels, sugar tycoon, agreed 
to help him. They found lined up against 
them potent local powers. Patrick Cal- 
houn, hard-headed, two-fisted president of 
United Railroads; Mayor Eugene E. 
Schmitz, tall, handsome, the people’s idol; 
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Insurance Company 


Growth 


[NSUBANCE companies increase their assets by three distinct 

This is one of the reasons why their securities are 
Among the companies in which 
Insuranshares of Delaware invests its funds all three of these 
factors are operative to the highest degree. 


j 

0 

In the first place, the companies make a small profit on their | 
In well managed companies this profit 6) 

is added, year by year, to assets and is not distributed. j 
Secondly, insurance companies are required by law to maintain 3 
The income from the investment j 
of these funds is, in older companies, always more than sufficient 
to meet dividend requirements and a portion remains to be added j 
j 

j 
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Thirdly, the investments of insurance companies are made with 
a view to enhancement in value as well as to yield and from this 
source alone large gains are frequent in those companies main- 
taining shrewd investment staffs. 
as regular dividends but are added to assets also. 


So the companies grow and grow, earning more and more each 
Only those showing the highest 
rates of growth are represented in the portfolio of Insuranshares 


Full information about Insuranshares Corporation 
of Delaware upon request. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION of NEW YORK 


Underwriters and Distributors 


49 Wall Street, New York 
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These gains are not distributed 





San Francisco 










Abraham Ruef, a Hebrew Schmitz hench- 
man. “These men are crooks,” said Editor 
Older. ‘“We must prove it,” answered 
Sugarman Spreckels. 

Soon their chance came. Patrick Cal- 
houn desired to modernize United Rail- 
roads’ ramshackle Sutter Street car line, 
and to do so he decided to construct an 
overhead trolley system. Sugarman 
Spreckels, with an eye to a more beautiful 
San Francisco, objected. He called on 
Mayor Schmitz, proposed a modern under- 
ground conduit system, went so far as to 
offer to pay the extra expense himself. 
Mayor Schmitz laughed him out of the 
City Hall. Suspicious, Messrs. Older and 
Spreckels prevailed upon President Roose- 
velt to “lend” them famed Detective 





FREMONT OLDER 


Mr. Hearst completed an operation. 


William John Burns and Lawyer Francis 
Joseph Heney, to conduct an investigation. 
They discovered that Grafter Calhoun had 
paid to San Francisco’s Board of Super- 
visors $200,000 for the overhead trolley 
franchise. 

Thus armed, Editor Older opened fire. 
In every Bulletin appeared blaring head- 
lines, sensational stories on Graft. In 
every editorial Editor Older flayed Graft- 
ers Schmitz and Ruef. 

For his pains, Editor Older became an 
unpopular figure. San Franciscans admired 
Patrick Calhoun, respected Mayor 
Schmitz. Editor Older was dropped from 
his clubs. His friends ostracized him. He 
lived in seclusion with his wife, ate his 
meals at a seaside “dog wagon,” for exer- 
cise swam off a lonely beach. Once he was 
saved from gunmen only through the dili- 
gence of private detectives. Another time 
his home was almost bombed. Once he 
was kidnaped, taken by train to another 
city, saved by an unknown friend who 
wired ahead to authorities. “That story,” 
boasts Editor Older, “went around the 
world.” 


People gradually came to believe there 


was basis for the Bulletin’s graft charges. 


Finally evidence was placed before a 
Grand Jury. A lawyer named Hiram War- 
ren Johnson took up the prosecution and 
by it came to fame. Bribery was proved, 
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Heat with ; 
Unit OU can heat more economically with the Venturafin Method 


Heaters . 
merives of Heating. Here are the reasons: 


1. Venturafin Units can be installed with fewer fixtures and 
fittings. 


2. Venturafin Units force heated air directly where it is needed. 
They give positive heat control and eliminate wasteful heating 
cf ceiling areas without first heating working areas. 


3. Venturafin Units are adaptable to practically any position 
without loss of efficiency. They can be mounted on wall or 
ceiling with ordinary 34-inch hanger pipes, an exclusive 
American Blower feature—or they can be used as a floor stand 
unit with a recirculating box. Venturafin Units are furnished 
with individually adjustable louvres which permit the forcing 
of heated air in any or several directions simultaneously. 


4. Venturafin Units are practically indestructible. They are equip- 
ped with non-corrosive steam heating coils—the well-known 
Ventura fan manufactured by American Blower—and an elec- 
tric motor made by the world’s largest motor manufacturer 
—all housed in sturdy, die-formed, beautifully finished steel case. 











1 

1 There are many other reasons, too, why the Venturafin Units 

r : «ae 

. cost less to buy, install and maintain ... why they offer unusual 

0 economies in heating factories, shops, stores, garages, and many 

P other t s of buildings. 

4 The Venturafin Method of ype e 

s Heating for stores, _ sales- Phone your heating contractor. He will be glad to tell you more 

q rooms, factories, shops, about the Venturafin Method of Heating and to show you how 

] . P e 

" garages and many other types you can materially reduce your annual heating costs. Or, mail 

r of buildings. the coupon. No obligation either way. (900) 

O 

4 COUPON: AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 

eC CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
American Blower Corp. 

4 sebb Rnanela Ge... Hlennets BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 

5. Please send me your 24-page Venturafin Book Ss 

merican ower 
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SWELLED IFIEAD? 


WHEN FLOWERS ARE SWOLLEN 
WITH POLLEN.-+.-+-AND YOUR 
HEAD SWELLS WITH ITCHES AND 
SNEEZES..+THERE IS STILL ONE 
CIGARETTE WHICH CLEARS THE 
WAY TO COMPLETE TOBACCO 
ENJOYMENT 


IT’S MENTHOL-COOLED 


$PU D cIGARETTES -20 FOR 20- 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Wear one purr of these 
SMART SHOES ad enjoy 
Def zeal Foot COMFORT 















This smart Black 
Calf Bal Oxford, is 

ucator model No. 
3007. Also carried in 
Brown Calf. 








DUCATOR Shoes are 
comfortable because they 
are scientifically designed to 


fit the feet. 


That, too, is the reason for the 
smartness of Educator Shoes. The 
shoe that fits best, looks the best, 
keeps its shape best, and wears 
the longest. 


Let the Educator Dealer in your neigh- 
borhood fit your next pair of shoes. If you 


f wine 
f BENT BONES 


don’t know his name, we _ | tstwerebentty engage 

will be very glad to send se 

it to you, with a copy of S 

our little booklet regarding foot health, en- 
titled, “Laying the Ghost.” 


EDUCATOR SHOE CORP. OF AMERICA 
Dept. IM-9, 225 West 34th St., New York City 


DUCATOR 


SHOES 














the courts acted, San Francisco’s graft 
days were over. 

Not entirely satisfying was victory to 
Editor Older. The jury disagreed on 
Grafter Calhoun and his case was dis- 
missed. Mayor Schmitz was never brought 
to trial. Only Abraham Ruef was con- 
victed, sent to San Quentin for 14 years. 
Peculiarly enough, the sentence of Ruef 
was more sorrowful to Editor Older than 
his failure to convict the others. Always 
an intense reader, he became at about this 
time a Tolstoyan humanist. He started 
writing fiercely uplifting editorials asking 
for—and obtaining—Ruef’s parole. Ex- 
plaining it, he says: 

“, . I was vindictive, unscrupulous, 
savage. . . Then I said to myself, 
‘You've got him. . . you’ve won. How 
do you like your victory?’ . . . Well, my 
soul revolted. I thought over my life, the 
many unworthy things I have done to 


| others, the injustice, the wrongs I have 


been guilty of, the human hearts I have 
wantonly hurt. . .. If society will let me; 
I want to unlock that barred door and for 
the rest of my life try to get nearer the 
spirit of Christ.” 

“To the well-to-do,” writes Editor 
Oswald Garrison Villard of the pinko- 
liberal Nation, “contented and privileged, 
Older is an anathema. They not only hate, 
fear and distrust him, they honor him by 
their disbelief in his sincerity and honesty. 
To them ‘the friend of crooks’ is as good 
as a crook himself. . . . But his friends 
see in Fremont Older a journalistic knight- 
errant of superb power, who can never be 
made to know that he is beaten when it 
comes to a straight-put fight.” 

This estimate is probably naive. Knight- 
Errant Older, after years of flaying Pub- 
lisher Hearst, went over to Hearst from 
the Bulletin to be editor of the Call-Post 
in 1918. Prior to that transition, the 
Bulletin always led the Call-Post in circu- 
lation. Editor Older soon put the Call- 
Post ahead. Lately they have stood: Cail- 
Post, 112,000; Bulletin, 81,000. Practical 
journalists saw in Publisher Hearst’s pur- 
chase of the Bulletin merely the logical 
conclusion of an operation which began 
eleven years ago when he got Editor Older 
over on his side. A pressing reason for 
the purchase at this time could be seen 
in the steady rise of the Scripps-Howard 
News, only other occupant of the San 
Francisco evening field. Started in 1903 
as a working man’s sheetlet circulated 
“south of the slot,’* it has crept steadily 
into the field of the Bulletin and the Call- 
Post. Lately it passed the Bulletin by a 
few thousand copies. 

When the young Scripps-Howard edi- 
tors consider the seasoned chief of their 
Opposition, here are some other things 
they know about his journalistic career: 

He pioneered newspaper fiction serials. 

He “discovered” Cartoonist Rube Gold- 
berg. 

The late Cartoonist Thomas Aloysius 


| (“Tad”) Dorgan used to be his office boy. 


One day a dowager called to have her 
portrait drawn. All the artists were drunk. 
Office Boy Dorgan was sent out to pretend 
to draw her. He turned in a cartoon so 
superb that Editor Older cried, “I’ve got 
to print it.” 

Once to many prominent clergymen he 








*San Francisco’s tough district is south of the 
old cable slot on Market street. 
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3 times as thick 
as a wafer blade. 


Not an imitation. 
a Patented Blade 


SAFETY RAZOR is only as 
good as its blade. Here at 







last is a safety razor blade made 






from a piece of steel three times 






as thick as the ordinary wafer 





blade — hollow ground — and oil 






tempered to the same degree of hard- ° 






ness as our famous Sheffield barber’s 
razor. Made of Wade & Butcher’s spe- 
* cial CARBO-CHROME steel —carbon for 


toughness, chrome to resist rust. Curved 








to fit your safety, it can’t crack, 






Wade & Butcher Curved Blades give you all 


the advantages of a straight razor edge in 






your safety. 






Sharper Biades that Stay Sharp 






Rigid, individual inspection insures uniformly 






good blades in every package. With 200 years of ex- 






— ‘ perience back of them, surely such blades are worth 

a 10c trial. 

Pkge. of Five 50c — Twelve $1.00... 
at your Dealers 








Wade & Butcher's 200 years of experience 
also assure the finest straight razors 
and Sheffield cutlery available today. 











Wave & Butcuer Corporation, Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Address; 50 Pearl St., Toronto, Can. 


Enclosed 10c for one Wade & Butcher 
Blade for my razor. 
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sent a girl reporter (Sophie Treadwell) 
disguised as a prostitute in distress. A few 
days later he published accounts of exactly 
what the preachers did and said. 

Once Editor Older shouted at a 
preacher: “Why don’t you preach Chris- 








Hon. Joun Hancock, Esa. 


He got four lines. 


tianity?” The preacher protested that he 
did. Editor Older shouted: “If you did 
we'd have reporters and cameramen out 
there to cover the stoning of your church!” 


— — 


Gazette Revived 

Last year John Davison Rockefeller Jr. 
announced that he would provide funds 
(approximately $5,000,000) to restore Vir- 
ginia’s sleepy, historic Williamsburg to 
something of its pre-Revolutionary appear- 
ance and consecrate it as a national shrine 
(Time, June 25, 1928). Not until last 
week, however, was announcement made 
concerning plans for the reconstruction of 
one of Williamsburg’s most famed insti- 
tutions, the Virginia Gazette, oldest U. S. 
newspaper below the Mason-Dixon Line. 

The latest Williamsburg rehabilitation 
enterprise, with the backing of many a 
local philanthropist, was conceived and will 
soon be executed by J. A. Osborne, a 
Salem, Va., newspaper publisher, great- 
grandson of Archibald McIImoyle, George 
Washington’s surgeon-general. His plans: 
1)To re-found the Gazette as a weekly 
newspaper of historic and national inter- 
est, “making known to the world the past, 
present and future of colonial Williams- 
burg.” 2) To bring to Williamsburg an 
entire newspaper plant from Jacksonville, 
Fla. 3) To build suitable housing facili- 
ties, reconstructing the oldtime Gazette 
office as a “museum.” 4) To obtain from 
Dr. Julian Alvin Carroll Chandler, presi- 
dent of William & Mary College, the name- 
plate and title to the newspaper, now the 
property of the college. 

Journalistic historians last week looked 
back to see what manner of newspaper 
was the Virginia Gazette of colonial times. 

Founding. On Aug. 5, 1737, the first 
edition of the weekly Gazette “containing 
the freshest advices, both Foreign and 
Domestick,” was printed by William 





Parkes whose daughter Eleanor later be- 
came the mother-in-law of Statesman Pat- 
rick Henry. Mr. Parkes described him- 
self as a “Printer, by whom subscriptions 
are taken... at 15 shillings per Ann. 
And Book Binding is done reasonably, in 
the best manner.” The issues, 74 in. wide 
by 124 in. long, centained but four pages 
(one sheet folded like letter paper), with 
two columns on each page. 

News. The only headlines were the 
names of the places from whence the 
“freshest advices,” had come. For many 
years Printer Parkes devoted his front 
pages to despatches from England, Russia, 
France. Fortunate were subscribers if 
they found a foreign September despatch 
the following February. But colonists 
cared little how stale the news so long as 
it was interesting. 

Modern, they read of “the late Dis- 
coveries and Improvements of Arts and 
Sciences. . . . Once there was War with- 
out Powder, Shot, Cannon or Mortars .. . 
the mob made bonfires without Squib. . . 
the Lover was forced to send his Mistress 
a Deal Board for a Love Letter.” 

Prohibition was a subject worthy of the 
public prints. “The Act of Parliament to 
prevent the selling of Gin, being to take 
place on Tomorrow, Mother Gin lay in 
State yesterday, at a Distiller’s Shop in 
Swallow Street near St. James’s Church; 
but to prevent the ill Consequences of such 
a Funeral, a neighboring Justice took the 
Undertaker, his Men, and all the Mourners 
into Custody.” 

News values were vague. Dissertations 
upon the hot weather in Philadelphia, 
arrival of muslins from the Orient, occu- 
pied as much space as his “dearly beloved 
Majesty” addressing Parliament. 

Alteration. In January, 1775, two 
men, John Dixon and William Hunter, be- 
came the Gazette’s joint editors. They 
enlarged it, added another column on each 
page, front-paged the motto: “Open to All 
Parties, but Influenced by None.” 

As the “official organ” of the Virginia 
government, the Gazette was slow in taking 
public notice of the Revolution. On an 
inside page of the issue dated May 13, 
1775, readers learned of “skirmishes” in 
New England which had taken place April 
19. One despatch, unsigned, read: “I have 
taken up my pen to inform you, that last 
night, at about eleven o’clock, 1,000 Brit- 
ish troops fired upon the provincials. 
Yesterday produced a scene the most 
shocking New England has ever beheld. 
.. . The first advice we had was about 8 
o’clock in the morning, when it was re- 
ported that the troops had fired upon and 
killed five men in Lexington.” Another 
despatch of the same date said: “The re- 
ports of the unhappy affair and the causes 
that concurred to bring an engagement, are 
so various that we are not able to collect 
anything consistent or regular.” 

Thus warned of war, Gazette readers 
went on to the next paragraph, which 
read: “We are assured that Mr. Eustace, 
at the vineyard . . . has collected thirty 
bushels of cocoon . . . notwithstanding 
the loss he sustained by the hail, etc., he 
has a prospect of making three or four 
hopheads of wine in the fall.” 

Historians, thumbing over old Gazette 


files, wonder how Editors Dixon and Hun- 
ter would have treated President Hoover’s 


election. For this was their whole account 
of a potent ‘colonial event: “The Hon. 
John Hancock, Esq., a Delegate [to the 
Continental Congress] from Boston, is 
appointed President of the Congress in the 
room of the Hon. Peyton Randolph, Esq.” 
Impartial, the Gazette gave George Wash- 
ington no more space when he was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of “all the 
provincial troops in North America.” 

When the Revolution was at its height, 
the Gazette took due notice of battles, in 
despatches, letters. When the Declaration 
of Independence was signed, the Gazette 
was the only newspaper to print its text 
in full. With a spurt of news instinct, 
Editors Dixon and Hunter once announced 
on the front page: “For London news, see 
last page.” Such back-paging, however, 
lasted but a short while. Soon Gazette 
readers were again being entertained by 
“The Assyrian Practice of Marriage,” 
“Present State of Algiers,” “Advices from 
Petersburg.” 


Advertisements. Mr. Parkes obtained 
few advertisements for his Gazette. They 
were mostly for sales of plantations, “for 
money or tobacco, very cheap. . . con- 
taining 200 acres of good Land, with a good 
bearing young Orchard, of Variety of Good 
Fruit Trees. ” Printer William Rind, 
a later owner, fared better. Sometimes he 
was able to insert as many as two pages 
of advertising, dealing with “Run Way 
Slaves,” slaves to be sold, slaves arrested 
and refusing to give names of masters, 
doctors who were about to open a season 














GAZETTEER OSBORNE 
. will give Williamsburg to the world. 


of vaccination, lottery winners, sailings of 
ships. Advertising costs were indefinite: 
“3 shillings the first week, and 2 shillings 
each time after. And long ones in propor- 
tion.” 

Decline. In 1780 the capital of Vir- 
ginia was removed from Williamsburg to 
Richmond. The Gazette followed the gov- 
ernment officials. Soon it began to lose 
circulation and prestige; publication be- 
came intermittent and finally ceased en- 
tirely, excepting for a three weeks’ resur- 
rection by the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce, when it was sold as a souvenir. 
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Eliminating crating 
waste . . A forward 
step|in industry . . 









HEREVER 

Weyerhaeuser’s 
scientifically de- 
signed, cut-to-size 
crates are being 
used, thousands of 
dollars are being 
saved in lumber, 
labor, space, freight 
and damage claims. 















N many plants, priding themselves 
in efficiency, thereisadepartment 
which modern scientific methods have 
not reached. Andsothereareunsus- 
pected wastes in lumber, in freight 
charges, in space, in man-power, in 
equipment inventory, in damage claims. 
“« » » 
The greatest lumber producing organization in the world has 
developed a Laboratory Method of Crating Analysis and De- 
sign which is ferreting out these leaks for many manufacturers 
—and stopping them by the use of scientifically designed crates, 
made of light weight Crating Lumber, cut-to-size and bundled 
ready for immediate assembly, or nailed into sections. 
If your own products are standardized it will pay you to have 
your cratesanalyzed by the Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method. The 
service costs you nothing and does not obligate you in any way. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 





FABRICATED WOOD PARTS 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products has now entered upon still another 

hase in the program of broadening its service to industry. By contract 
iehcicedion at the mills of Wood Parts for later assembly into finished 
products it makes available the savings effected through large scale 
specialist manufacture. Your inquiry is invited. 










THE WEYERHAEUSER 
LABORATORY METHOD 


What It Is 


1st 4 qualified Weyerhaeuser representative 
calls, sizes up any opportunities there 
may be for saving you money and makes the 
necessary arrangements for a scientific la 
ratory study of your packing needs. 
2nd A sample of your product is shipped 
to_the Weyerhaeuser Laboratory in 
Cloquet, Minn., in your present crate. 
3 rd Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers study 
; your crate from the standpoint of any 
improvementsthatcan be made—in efficiency, 
appearance, amount of lumber consumed, 
freight saving through the use of lighter 
weight woods, less labor cost, greater ease 
or speed of assembly in the packing room. 
4th A new crate is designed, built and 
tested in the laboratory. 
5th The most economical and efficient kind, 
' thickness and width of lumber is de- 
termined. ‘ 
6th The most efficient order of assembly of 
the various members and sections is de- 
termined,also the correct method of nailing, 
the correctsize ofnails,and the best method 
of packing the merchandise into the crate for 
safe delivery to destination. 
7th Your sample product is shipped back 
to you in the new crate—an actual 
shipping test. (Additional shipping tests are 
arranged for if necessary.) 
8th Wevethaecuser submits to youa detailed 
proposition for the furnishing of your 
crates, Cut-to-size,and carried to any desired 
—~ 9 of fabrication that seems most practical 
and economical from your standpoint. 


What It Does 


The Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method of 
crate design stops the wastes in crating: 


1st It saves in freight bills both by scien- 

tificdesign, eliminating excessmembers, 
and by the application of strong light weight 
woods. 


2nd By furnishing your crates, made up in 

sections, or Cut-to-size, neatly bundled 
and ready for assembly, it frees factory floor 
spacefor profitable manufacturing operations. 


3rd Itreduces to a minimum or eliminates 
investment in Crating equipment. 


4th It lowers overhead costs by cutting 
“‘no profit” shipping room operations 
to a minimum. 


5th It reduces “‘bad condition”’ claims—by 
roper crate design as well as by assur- 
ance that only good lumber is used. 


6th It lowers your freight bills on lumber. 
You pay no freight on waste. 


yg 7 yr 

ACK of the Weyerhaeuser Labo- 

ratory Method—making it of sound 
practical use to industry—are all the 
Weyerhaeuser knowledge of lumber, 
expert crating experience and all the 
Weyerhaeuser resources in fine light 
weight woods and manufacturing and 
fabricating facilities. Even if non-stand- 
ardization of your product—and cor- 
sequently of your crating requirements 
—makes the use of Cut-to-Size Crates 
impracticable, you will find that the use 
of Weyerhaeuser Light Weight Crating 
Lumber brings decided economies. We 
shall be glad to study your requirements 
by the Laboratory Method and 


make recommendations. 


Crating Division 
WEYERHAEUSER 
SALES COMPANY 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, IIlino‘s 
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Pay Nothing 

— Just present coupon below to 
your grocer! Good for full- 
size package at all grocers’ 


We're Giving 








FULL-SIZE PACKAGE OF 


Pettiyohnis 
WHOLE WHEAT 


ERE’S a chance to change your breakfast | 
H for three weeks at no cost. A full-sized 
package of Pettijohn’s—the whole wheat cereal 
—free to you, when you present the attached 
coupon to your grocer. We pay him. You 
pay nothing. 

Your breakfast starts the day right—or 
wrong. Sluggishness, irritability, headache is 
often due to body disorders which could be 
corrected by the right food! 

Pettijohn’s is a whole wheat, the pure grain 
—with all its calcium, phosphates, iron; its 
vitamin content unimpaired; its nutritive car- 
bohydrate and protein. 


Pettijohn’s is cooked, ready to eat, in 3 to 5 
minutes. Try it. Get your free package today. 


FREE COUPON 
Good for Full-Size Package 


Fill in your name and address, clip, and 








present to grocer. 


oa cwcccececwecccenceccnncscccecececececenececceeeccceseceseseseessoess 


MR. GROCER 


The Quaker Oats Company hereby promises to 
pay you the full retail price of a package of 
Pettijohn’s on presentation of this coupon to The 
Quaker Oats Company, 80 E. Jackson St., Chicago, 
when duly signed by the person who receives the 
free package. Only one to a family. 

No payment will be made to coupon brokers. 
No coupons redeemed after November 15, 1929. 

THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


freee eeee seeeeeeeeeeeeesoeoeeeeeee 
Leases ee ewe ea mee ees eee see eaeeeee 








AERONAUTICS | 








Los Angeles to Lakehurst 

The Graf Zeppelin, Dr. Hugo Eckener 
commanding, completed her world flight at 
the Lakehurst Naval Air Station last week. 
The distance traveled: some 19,000 miles. 
Time: 21 days, 7 hours.* 
@ Onlynine passengers made the full Lake- 
hurst-Lakehurst round trip. They were 
Karl von Wiegand (Hearst correspond- 
ent), Sir George Hubert Wilkins (Hearst 
correspondent), Lady Grace Drummond 
day (Hearst correspondent ), Robert Hart- 
man (Hearst photographer), Lieut.-Com- 
mander Charles Emery Rosendahl (Hearst 
guest, U. S. Naval observer), Lieut. Jack 
C. Richardson (U. S. Naval observer), 
William B. Leeds (rich playboy), Joachim 
Rickard (correspondent for Spanish news- 
papers), Heinz von Eschwege-Lichbert 
(German journalist). 
@ At the takeoff from Mines Field, Los 
Angeles, among the celebrities present were 


Publisher William Randolph Hearst, whose | 


$200,000 for exclusive reporting rights 
made the world flight possible at this time, 
and pert Cinemactress Marion Davies, 
Hearst friend. A radio announcer saw them 
together and to the listening world ex- 
claimed: ‘“Here’s Hearst, big publisher- 
backer of this epochal flight. And who’s 
with him? None other than dainty Miss 
Davies. Won’t you speak a few words, 
Miss Davies?” Miss Davies, somewhat 
tremulously, complied. The announcer 
then called on Mr. Hearst. He refused. 
@ The Los Angeles takeoff was lubberly. 
The Graf Zeppelin scraped hex tail on 
high tension wires close to Mines Field. 
Damage was slight and she proceeded 
slowly eastward over the Continental 
Divide, with a graceful swerve over Mex- 
ico. Bull-throated El Paso had oppor- 
tunity to hail her. Over Texas, presum- 
ably, someone shot a bullet into her hull, 
causing no damage. Down into Kansas 
City peered the German passengers looking 
for cowboys. 

@ Chicago, which ached so for the ship’s 
sight that her rathdusers telegraphed Com- 
mander Eckener that the trip could not be 
a success unless the Graf Zeppelin visited 
the second U. S. city, climbed porches, 
poles and pinnacles. Photographers Rob- 
ert Hartman and Baron von Perckhammer 
aboard the ship “nearly went crazy trying 
to do photographic justice to the scene.” 
Then to Detroit she went, where lay the 
new little all-metal dirigible (Time, Sept. 
2). Dr. Eckener stopped eating caviar & 
bread to exclaim: “I never saw such tre- 
mendous cities as there are in America.” 
A breath of Canadian air, and then came 
Cleveland at midnight. 

There, snubbed to a mooring mast for 
the air races was the Los Angeles. “Wild 
Indians could hardly have made more noise 
than Commander Rosendahl and Lieut. 
Jack Richardson at the familiar sight,” 
gurgled Lady Drummond Hay through her 
typewriter. Next were the Akron hills 


*Thus beating the world’s record of John 
Henry Mears and the late Captain Charles 
B. D. Collyer—23 days, 15 hours, made by air- 
plane and steamship in 1928. Last week Mr. 


Mears declared that he would next year try to 
fly the earth in 16 days with an amphibian. The 
pilot he wants: burly Bernt Balchen, now with 
Explorer Richard Evelyn Byrd in Antarctica. 





The “Y and E”’ trade mark is the symbol of 49 years’ 
leadership in the office equipment industry. Itis the ~ 
mark of quality—high standards of workmanship 
— integrity of purpose—constant service tocustomers. 








Control a hundred 


salesmen as easily 
as one 


THE Sales Manager who uses 
“Y and E” sales records has 
his entire organization in the “hol- 
low of his hand”. He knows the 
number of calls, the territory cov- 
ered, the lost motion or the produc- 
tivity of every man. A glance tells 
the whole story! He keeps control 
of every man in the field. 


Phone for the *‘Y and E”’ 
Representative 


“Y and E” ready-made sales sys- 
tems fit most businesses, or special 
forms can be quickly designed if need- 
ed. Phone or write the “Y and E” 
store in your city or write us, and a 
trained representative will give you 
immediate service—without obliga- 
tion to you. 


YAWMAN-'? FRBE MFG.Q@. 
916 JAY ST. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 

Export Dept., 368 Broadway, New York, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Gt, OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES + STEEL SHELVING 7 
DESKS 7 SAFES 7 OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES 
ae BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT mv 
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with the Goodyear-Zeppelin  dirigible 
hangar mounting tremendously toward 
completion. No trouble was there getting 
to Manhattan and Lakehurst, and much 
joy. First to alight was Lieut. Richardson, 
who jumped to hug his wife and child. 
Other passengers rushed variously for bath 
and bed. Said Playboy Leeds: “I never 
saw the world, but only four bathtubs. 

. Please let. me hustle along to that 
warm bath.” 


@ Greeting Commander Eckener with a 
praising message from President Hoover 
was retiring Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, William Patterson 
MacCracken. Mr. MacCracken with Rear 
Admiral William Adger Moffett, chief of 
the Naval Bureau of Aeronautics, and Dr. 
Otto Carl Kiep, counselor of the German 
Embassy, took Dr. Eckener by plane to 
Washington to exchange respects with 
President Hoover and Cabinet officers. As 
soon as courtesy visits could be paid, Dr. 
Eckener rushed by motor to Dr. Kiep’s 





home where gemiitlich he snuggled into a | 


featherbed and slept from twilight to 
dawn, his first careless sleep in three weeks. 


Next day he flew back to Lakehurst, the 
sacks under his eyes less baggy. Train 
took him to New York where the city gave 
him a hero procession. Over it sailed a 
laugh at the smart community, an airship | 
hailed as the Graf Zeppelin. It was the 
Los Angeles, returned unexpectedly from | 


Cleveland. The Graf Zeppelin stayed at | 


Lakehurst having its Los Angeles damage 


repaired and being refueled and re-inflated | 


for its last leg home to Friedrichshafen. 

@ Passengers to Germany numbered 17. 
With them went plenty of food, 12 quarts 
of Philadelphia whiskey, six quarts of 
Philadelphia brandy, freight, letters in- 
cluding one on Edgar Allan Poe’s 1844 
newspaper hoax that a flying machine had 
crossed the Atlantic in three days. The 
Hearst people remained behind. Mr. von 
Wiegand rested. Lady Drummond-Hay 
cuddled to her parents, Mr. & Mrs. Sidney 
Thomas Leftbridge, who had just reached 
Manhattan from London. They found 
her “two shades darker than she was be- 
fore she started ... handsomer than 
ever.” Sir George Hubert Wilkins hur- 
ried to Cleveland and shyly married 
Suzanne Bennett, actress, in a justice of 
the peace’s dingy back office. 

Remained behind, too, Dr. Eckener, to 
talk business with the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
people, to raise money for freight-carrying 
Zeppelins soon to be a-building at Fried- 
richshafen and operating across the oceans. 


Commander of the Graf Zeppelin on her 
home jaunt was small, saturnine Capt. 
Ernst A. Lehmann, 42, Assistant Director 
of the Zeppelin works and easily Dr. Ecke- 
ner’s peer in airship navigation. He was a 
naval architect on the late Count Ferdi- 
nand Zeppelin’s staff and was operating a 
Zeppelin, the Sachsen, when the War 
broke out. Perforce he became a raider, 
bombed Antwerp once, London twice. 
his book The Zeppelins, he reports, with- 
out boast or apology, that he could have 
destroyed London were that the German 
desire. He invented the device of con- 
cealing dirigible raiders by lowering a pilot 
in a steel basket on 1,000 feet or more of 
cable through a cloud bank, with binocu- 
lars and telephone to give bearings, ob- 
serve bomb. damage. He says the Kaiser 


In | 
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Chambreto lord Chum- 


ley exposes tensorial secrets of Britains 


Modern Beau Brummel 


IS Lordship has been 
shaving himself unin- 
terruptedly since his six- 
teenth year. Until his ma- 
jority he had the devil’s own 
time with his beard and I with his temper. 


ra 


With his succession to the title, His Lord- 
ship and I packed off for the Continent. 
In Paris, I chanced upon a trio of shaving 
requisites called Fougére Royale—a Cream, 
a Lotion and a Talc. These I smuggled 
into his kit and, with some misgivings I 
confess, awaited results. 

A few strokes of the brush and his face 
was bursting with thick, creamy lather. 
Mild and bland, its non-caustic, non-irri- 
tating blend soothed his skin as it charmed 


l|his beard. The razor glided along, cutting 


with suave, smooth, effortless ease. 


His Lordship’s amazement was a joy (the 
water of Paris is quite hard, y’know). But 
nothing compared to the effect of the 
After-Shaving Lotion. A few drops on his 
face and he was keen, sporting, fit. Wrin- 


yale 
yey 
FOL. arene [ou 





Shaving Stick, 75c 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 
Facial Soap, 50c 


After-Shaving Lotion, 75¢ 
Shaving Cream, 50¢ 
Talcum, 50c 


kles disappeared. Muscles were toned. 
And his blood took the bit like a tally- 
ho’ed hunter. (This Lotion’s styptic, too— 


- stops bleeding and checks infections from 


tiny nicks and scratches.) 


After drying his face, His Lordship applied 
the Talcum—a soft, cooling climax to a 
perfect shave — healing, soothing — and 
quite masculine in its tan, invisible colour. 


With His Lordship’s usual graciousness 
(which he owes to Fougére Royale) I am 
permitted to recommend that you try 
them. 


HOUBIGANT, Inc., Dept. J-1 
539 West 45th Street, New York City 


You may send me without charge, trial con- 
tainers of Fougére Royale After-Shaving 
Lotion and Shaving Cream. 
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OPERATION- 


@INCE 1926, Colonial pilots, 
SO Colonial planes, have flown 
over a million miles in pass- 
enger and mail transportation. 


Colonial is a pioneer in mak- 
ing the AlRway a recognized 
mode of travel. Colonial planes 
fly Air Mail Route No. 1. 


Operating more than 2,000 miles of 
organized airways, Colonial is a unit in 
the Aviation Corporation, on whose 
combined airways more than 20,000 
miles are flown daily. 


When you travel Colonial a great or- 
ganization speeds you to your destina- 
tion on schedule—makes every provision 
for your comfort, safety, convenience. 





COLE »N IAL 
AIRWAYS 





NEW YORK . BOSTON 


Two planes daily — transportation to 
airports— steward service en route. Fly- 
ing time, 1 hour, 45 minutes. Colonial 
Air Transport, Inc., 80 Federal St., 
Boston — 270 ‘Madison Ave., N. ¥. 


NEW YORK MONTREAL 


Daily service each way, via Albany 
— cabin planes. 4 hours to Montreal. 
Canadian Colonial Airways, Inc., 270 
Madison Ave., N. Y. — Mt. Royal 
Hotel, Montreal. 

























BUFFALO . TORONTO 


Twice daily over Niagara, in cabin 
Sikorsky Amphibions. 45 minutes each 
way. Colonial Western Airways, Inc., 
Rand Bidg., Buffalo — Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. 











- -in the territories served by 
the Colonial Airways, maintain 
flying schools and distribute 
Fairchild, Challenger, Fleet and Pit- 
cairn planes. Complete maintenance, 
repair and service facilities are oper- 
ated at every important airport on the 
Colonial System and special charter and 
passenger flights are carried out to and 
from all recognized airports. 


Write or Phone Nearest ang | 
for Information or Literature 





































| another theory: 


ordered him to avoid hitting King Albert 
of Belgium, King George of England, 
Buckingham Palace, Westminster Abbew, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral or London’s residen- 
tial districts. 
100 dirigibles. For three years (1925-27), 


he worked for the Goodyear-Zeppelin | 


Corp. at Akron, learned English, decided 
to take out U. S. citizenship papers, 
changed his mind temporarily. He will 
settle, he thinks, wherever manufacture 
and operation of dirigibles promise him the 
best fortune. 

— 
Flying Dutchman? 


Wallowing toward Savannah, Ga., from 
Germany, the steamer Coldwater met 
rain-squalls and a lowering sky some 400 
miles off the Virginia Capes one night last 
week. When the man on the morning 
watch (4 a.m. to 8 a.m.) took his post he 
had a dirty murk to peer into. It was not 
the kind of night that makes men love 
the sea, but soon the lookout heard some- 
thing that made him glad he was on a 
ship. Coming closer, droning deep amid 
the seethe and hiss of the waves, he heard 
an airplane’s motor. 
plane, flying low to the waves. 
headed east—toward Europe! 

Feeling none too comfortable, the look- 
out reported to the radio man. The radio 
man laconically flashed the message 
ashore. Later on, the Coldwater’s com- 
pany discussed the matter at mess. It 
was no night, they agreed for airmen to be 
at sea. 

Ashore, the Coldwater’s wireless mes- 
sage caused mystification. From nowhere 


It was 


Then he saw an air- | 








along the coast had a trans-Atlantic flight | 


attempt been reported. Sometimes Navy 
flyers go far to sea from Hampton Roads, 
but not on dirty nights, and no Navy 


flyers were missing. No weather bureau | 
had been asked for trans-Atlantic weather | 


reports, or even for the weather between 
the U. S. and Bermuda (a flight which has 
never been made from west to east). 
When no further reports came in, flyers 
said: ‘‘Probably some damn fool trying to 
be spectacular.” But oldtime seamen had 
now that the sea has 
taken so many lives in airplanes, perhaps 
there is a Flying Dutchman of the Air; an 


— for writing. 


| 
| 


| able Permanite—28 % lighter than 
| rubber — unharmed by any cli- 
mate. Holds 24% more ink than 


outbound plane that mariners will hear | 
and see sometimes, far at sea, on dirty | 


nights for flying. 
Flights & Flyers 

Toronto & Syracuse Shows. Over- 
shadowed by the Cleveland Air Races & 





| Show but important in their own com- 





| pass were shows last week at Syracuse, 


N. Y. and Toronto. At Syracuse, Aaron 
Kranz performed a feat which with less 
other air news would have brought great 
newspaper headlines. When an exhaust 
pipe of an endurance plane cracked, he 


| went up in another plane, climbed down 
| a rope ladder to the first, made repairs, 


then dropped to earth by parachute. 
Service Stations. The Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce at Cleveland last 


| week instituted research on airport gas, 


oil and parts service stations. Standard 
Oil Companies of New Jersey, Indiana 
and California have organized a Stanavo 
agency to sell aviation gas and oil at 
ports. Richfield Oil Co. has built 16 of 
35 proposed port stations. Texas Co. is 
stringing its depots along air routes. 





He has commanded almost 





| complete pen is sent by the owner 


| return postage and insurance. 





Look at 
the Pens 
that Prominent 
Men Carry 


Nearly 8 out of 10 
are the Flashing “Parker pr 
Duofold 

Geo-§- 


Parker 
DUOFOLD 











Men and women are first won to 
Parker Duofold by its rare beauty 
—choice of five flashing colors, or 
Moderne Black and Pearl. 


PRESSURELESS 
Toucn 


Then by Pressureless Touch— 
the feather-light weight of the pen 
alone provides all the pressure re- 


Vge2a pie 
A anf pl non Ie - 


Unharmed by any Climate 
Duofold’s Barrel is Non-Break- 


average pens — the Senior writes 
over 6,000 words on one filling. 


ry 

H Guaranteed Forever 

; Against All Defects 
uu 


*To prove Parker Duofold is a 
pen of lifelong perfection, we offer 
to make good any defect, provided 


==3 


direct to the factory with 10c for 


Don’t Let Counterfeits 
Fool You 


To get these Parker advantages, 
look carefully for this imprint — 
“Geo. S. Parker — DUOFOLD.” 
That marks the genuine. 


Parker 


Junior or Lady Duofold Pens, of 


$Jand$ 
Duofold Pencils to match pens, $3 to $5 and 10 
SPECIAL FREE OFFER — DeWitt B. Lucas, 


noted graphologist, explains how to read character from 
handwriting in his fascinating new booklet, for which 
he charges 50 cents. Get yours free by writing to Dept. 
Ti, The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
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Cleveland Races & Show 


(See front cover) 

Cuyahoga County and the City of 
Cleveland repaired highways running west 
to Cleveland’s municipal airport. Street 
cleaners dusted the downtown avenues. 
Sprinkling carts watered them. Citizens 
hung out flags. Janitors painted direc- 
tional arrows on roofs. Enthusiasts 
formed a long parade of floats, bands, 
pedestrians. Police became super-courte- 
ous. Mayor John D. Marshall* rode in 
one of four blimps which the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Co. sent over from Akron. Thus 
opened the Cleveland air races and show. 

The U. S. aviation industry provided 
entertainment and instruction. It filled 
Cleveland’s public auditorium, annex and 
Mall with more than $3,000,000 of ex- 
hibits—planes, gliders, motors, accessories. 
Aircraft. Development Corp.’s all-metal 
dirigible swam over from Detroit, the 
Navy’s cloth-covered Los Angeles from 
Lakehurst. The cloth-covered Graf Zep- 
pelin arrived from around the world (see 
p. 42). 

The industry sent 1,200 planes to 
the municipal airport to race, stunt, skee- 


daddle. It sent air derbies skipping pre- | 


cariously from Santa Monica, Miami, 
Philadelphia, Portland (Ore.), Oakland, 
Toronto. At the industry’s behest, Army, 


Navy, Marine Corps and (for the first 
S.) Canadian military flyers | 


time in the U. 
demonstrated their maneuvers. Men and 
women, separately, raced. The women 
complained because they were not per- 
mitted in the general contests. The race 
management squelched them for the good 
of the industry, because deaths of a half- 
dozen men seem to shock the public less 
than the death of one woman. 

Practically every important individual 
of the industry attended—flyers, presi- 
dents, salesmen. There was ample beer 
and liquor to drink, supplied from Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Detroit and Cleveland’s 
Italian colony, but insufficient hotel rooms 
to drink it in discreetly. 

Cynosure of the acrobatics} was lanky 
Colonel Lindbergh. He and his wife flew 
together to the Cleveland airport. There 
he “joined” the Navy’s “high hat” squad- 
ron No. 1 of the aircraft carrier Saratoga, 
expert flyers. He took off each day at 
the head of a V-formation with Naval 
Lieutenants F. O. Kivette and Frank 
O’Beirne dogging his tail. They snapped 


together over the field, rolled together, | 


looped together, scooted towards earth 


together, never losing their formation. | 


Then alone the antic colonel would take 
the sky, twirling about, flying upside down. 
Once a passenger transport neared them. 
Vexed they chased her, almost causing her 
to upset. 
to reprove for “needless risk.” 

Beautiful was the precision flying of 
nine planes from the U. S. A. C. Saratoga 
squadron. Twelve-yard ropes tied the 
planes together when they went aloft. 
After complicated air-actions very few 
of the ropes were torn, so closely had the 
pilots kept their positions. 

Among scores of hazardous stunts, that 


*Nominal head of the city government. 
Operating head is City Manager William Row- 
land Hopkins (Time, Sept. 2). 

+The Greek oxpoBatos means literally “high 
goings on.” 


Sentimental spectators sought | 





ne thud of hammers... plas- 

| terers — carpenters — painters 

under everyone’s feet... dirt 
everywhere ... in everything . 

this is the picture of tearing down 


and rebuilding a so-called permanent 
partition. Isit any wonder the taboo? 


Contrast a Hauserman MovableSteel 
Partition installation. 


Sturdy, beautifully finished units 
atrive. Skilled erectors place them 





HAUSERMAN Partitions are made in five 
different types and a hundred different fin- 
ishes. They are adaptable to executive and 
commercial offices, institutions and factories. 


Plan, Sales and Construction Branches 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI NEWARK 
ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH HARTFORD 
DETROIT WASHINGTON BUFFALO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





The E.F. omnia = os 


and clip them together. No cutting, 
no painti ng, ,nowaiting for the work 
of one trade to dry so the next can 
start. The job is finished in hours in 
place of days. Moving or rearrange- 
ment is done with equal dispatch. 


Heavy well-fitting doors, real hard- 
ware, fine permanent finishes in 
metal effects or in replicas of hard- 
wood, all contribute in making a set 
of Hauserman Partitioned offices, 
offices to be proud of. And prices 
are consistent with the simplicity of 
the construction. Suitable partitions 
are available for the single office as 
well as for the floor or building. 


“You are going to depend upon the 


firm that furnishes your partitions 
to service changes for years to 
come. The stability of The E. F. 
Hauserman Company is therefore 
of prime importance to you. 


HAUS E RMAN 





PARTITIONS 


OF MOVABLE STEEL 


OUR TWELVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IS OF VALUE TO YOU 
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ROI 
RAZOR 


The ONE BLADE Safety 
A BRITISH IMPORTATION 








The Simplest of Razors 
Just one safety blade and handle in compact metal 
plated case containing strop and hone. 





The One Blade 


Of finest sheffield steel and hollow ground is stropped 
in its case before shaving and honed in its case when 
necessary. Properly handled it will give a lifetime of 
perfect shaves. 


Back from Vacation 


Looming ahead is college or a strenuous busi- 
ness season. Start the morning right with a 
clean, smooth, non-irritating Rolls Razor 
shave, and have no worry about packages of 
blades, for the one hollow-ground Rolls Razor 
blade will give you a better shave for years. 

The first cost may be slightly higher—but 
how many blades do you purchase every year? 








Shaves Flat to the Face 
Not at right angles. It cuts the hairs like a barber's 


razor—does not hoe them out. 
Imperial No. 1 Silver Plate $15.00 
Imperial No. 2 Nickel Plate $10.00 
We recommend Imperial Rolls Shaving 
Soap in hygienic indestructible bowl for a 
superior shave. Priced at $1.50 








Or Rolls Shaving Cream Priced at 75¢ 
For Sale at the Better Shops Throughout the World 
Descriptive Folder sent free on request 
LEE & SCHIFFER, Inc. 

Dept. T — 11 East 44th Street. New York City 
U. S. Dstributors 





of Bert Mackey, Colonial Airways’ opera- 
tion manager, was considered most ter- 
rific. He made seven outside loops in suc- 
cession, a world record. The maneuver is 
to slip from a great height headlong down, 
then under, up, over, down. The forces 
acting on the plane and pilot are centrif- 
ugal. He is apt to be slung out of his 
plane, the plane apt to be burst apart. 

So dumbfounding that it caused the 
laughter of relief was Juan de la Cierva’s 
Autogiro, which he drove himself, repeat- 
ing the goose-like antics of his Bryn 
Athyn, Pa., demonstration the week be- 
fore (Time, Sept. 2). He landed in a 
20-ft. chalked circle, a simple feat for 
his machine. 

The Army’s best flyer and the Guggen- 


| heim Fund’s safety experimenter, James 


Harold Doolittle, flew the wings off a plane 
in which he was practicing inverted dives. 


| He jumped safely with a parachute, and 
at once put a duplicate plane through the 


same stunts. 


Human Cost of attracting public at- 
tention to the Cleveland show, by derbies, 
races, stunts, was high. Killed: Marvel 
Crosson, of San Diego (at Wellton, Ariz., 
racing from Santa Monica); Thomas G. 
(“Jack”) Reid, of Downey, Cal. (mak- 
ing a solo endurance record); Edward J. 
(“Red”) Devereaux, of Woodside, L. I., 
Mrs. Devereaux, and Edward J. Reiss of 
New York (at Boston, racing from Phila- 
delphia). Injured: Lady Mary (Sophie 
Elliott-Lynn) Heath, near-sighted (prac- 
ticing a side-slip landing at Cleveland) ; 
Edwin Kirk, Great Lakes Aircraft me- 
chanic, Lady Heath’s passenger; William 
Patterson MacCracken, retiring Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics 
(rushing from the races to greet the Graf 
Zeppelin at Lakehurst); Norma Stevens 
of Columbus, Ohio (parachute jumping) ; 
N. K. Lankford, Navy flyer (crashed at 
Lorain, Ohio). 

Cleveland Air Industry. A queer 
phenomenon is that Cleveland, vast in- 


| . . . 
| dustrial community, has only one airplane 


factory—Great Lakes Aircraft Corp. In 
existence less than a year, it occupies the 
Glenn L. Martin Co. bomber plant, which 


| that concern abandoned for new facilities 
at Baltimore. Great Lakes Aircraft presi- 


dent is Benjamin Frederick Castle, 45, 
onetime Army flyer who went into bank- 
ing. His chief designer is Holden Chester 
Richardson, 50, onetime Navy aircraft 
engineer. They are producing airworthy 
sport, training, amphibian and_ cabin 
planes in small numbers. 


Transportation, however, the city 
does not lack. It has many routes and 
uses them. Universal Air Lines carries 
passengers between Cleveland and Chi- 
cago, runs a taxi and hopping service at 
the Cleveland airport, has an aviation 
school there. Continental Air Lines, Uni- 
versal subsidiary, operates a mail and pas- 
senger line between Cleveland and Louis- 
ville, by way of Akron, Columbus, Spring- 
field, Dayton and Cincinnati. Colonial 
Western Air Lines, Universal affiliate 
through Aviation Corp., flies mail and oc- 
casionally passengers by way of Buffalo 
to Albany, where connections are made 
with the Canadian Colonial Airways New 
York-Montreal line. Thompson Aeronau- 
tical Corp. carries passengers by amphibi- 
ans to Detroit, and mail beyond to Ann 
Arbor, Bay City, Kalamazoo, Chicago. At 








| This Console Reducer 


complete in ever 


detail for- 


58 
NOW 


Modern skill has created 


an Exerciser and Reducerof 
new beauty—of the nicest 
mechanical refinements— 
complete in every detail— 
and at an astonishingly low 
price. You will enjoy its 
invigorating massage—ad- 
justable at will in both 
speed and stroke. You will 
enthuse over its pleasant 
vibration which B serine 
excess weight — wide and 
narrow belts reach every 
eo of your body. You will 

e altogether proud of 
its modern finished ap- 
pearance—a Console — 
compact, portable, quiet. 
Arrange with your dealer 
for a demonstration. 


*Denver and West $64.50. 
110 volt 50-60 cycle only. 
Other 110V. motors $5 extra. 


TOWER MFG. CORP. 
100 Brookline Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


On sale at leading stores. 
Write for interesting , 
booklet. 
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Variable speed — Adjustable stroke 
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Cleveland it also has a taxi service. Stout 
Air Services also operate a Cleveland-De- 
troit passenger line. Clifford Ball has a 
mail line to Pittsburgh and a passenger 
line through to Washington. The through 
air mail from New York to Cleveland to 
Chicago is in the hands of National Air 
Transport. 

Several airplane sales agencies conduct 
schools, taxi services or hops: U. S. Air 
Lines, Dungan Airways, Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Aviation, Skyways, Stewart Air- 
craft Corp., Floyd J. Logan Aviation Co., 
Curtiss Flying Service (now being set 
up). 

Transportation Chief. One air offi- 
cial who did not attend the Cleveland 
doings was Graham Bethune Grosvenor, 
45, president of the Aviation Corp., 
which runs the chief air lines to Cleve- 
land—Universal, Continental, Colonial. 
With all Cleveland-bound passenger 
planes loaded to capacity and performing 
safely, efficiently, the absence from the 
scene of the chief of the largest U. S. 
transportation system, emphasized the in- 
creasing complexity of aviation. The 
Races and Show probably did more for 
air travel than for plane sales, but crowds, 
air stunts and races, new models, acces- 
sories, celebrations, are mere details to 
the man at the switchboard of a $35,000,- 
000 corporation with 291 airplanes operat- 
ing over 9,128 miles, from Boston to El 
Paso and from Chicago to Brownsville. 
The Aviation Corp. is only six months 
old. 

A typical problem which kept Mr. 
Grosvenor with his feet hooked under his 
swivel chair on the airy 48th floor of the 
Chanin Building in Manhattan was this: 
How to co-ordinate the schedules of Co- 
lonial, Universal, Embry-Riddle, Inter- 
state and Southern airplanes so that each 
will feed the other traffic at their connect- 
ing divisions. The Aviation Corp.’s goal 
is to reduce air fares to approximate 
railroad fares. President Grosvenor says 
that will come, sooner than people think. 

Transportation aloft is a life-story with 
President Grosvenor. As he rides up to 
his office in the elevator, he recalls that he 
began as an office boy for Otis Elevator 
Co. When he reaches the 48th floor, he 
can reflect that the elevator of his career 
has never stopped. 

After learning electrical engineering 
through correspondence courses and rising 
via the sales force to be vice president of 
Otis Elevator, he took off into aviation 
with Sherman Mills Fairchild, a young 
Harvard man whose interest in aerial 
cameras had led him to manufacture air- 
planes. When the Aviation Corp. was 
formed to integrate companies in all phases 
of flying, the Fairchild industries went 
into it, carrying Mr. Grosvenor higher. 

Now dawn the days when the air trans- 
portation companies loom as the railroads 
loomed 50 years ago. The Hills and Har- 
rimans of the air do not fly their own 
planes any more than Hill and Harriman 
drove their own locomotives. But when 
they want to go somewhere they ride in 
planes, as a matter of course. Graham 
Grosvenor says that one of the best places 


to do concentrated thinking is close to a | 


steadily roaring airplane motor, drawing 
you smoothly through space at 100 m. p. h. 
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Burn them with Gas 
‘*The Decent Way”’ 


QUICKLY » ECONOMICALLY - ODORLESSLY 


NO PLANT TOO LARGE—NO HOME TOO SMALL 
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Incinor “Brick Set” Industrial Waste 
Furnaces may be had in capacities 
from 175 to 1000 pounds hourly. A 
revolutionary invention, the Goder 
Step-Grate, provides a tremendous 
Natural Draft which accomplishes 
complete combustion in record time. 
Specially designed combustion cham- 
ber absolutely destroys all embers, 
smoke and odors. May be fired with 
any auxiliary fuel when necessary. 
Only standard fire brick shapes required. 





Incinor Portable Home Incinerators have 
a capacity of from two to nine bushels. 
Nothing to build in; no separate chim- 
ney. Nothing to watch. Simply press 
the lighter button and wet garbage, 
rubbish, etc., are quickly reduced to a 
‘handful of sterile ash. No odors, no 
smoke, no sparks. Easily installed in 
any basement—a gas connection the 
only requisite. Incinor protects health, 
prevents insect pests and eliminates 
fire hazards from combustible rubbish. 


Home Incinerator Company, Security Building, Mitwavukeg, Wis. 


“INCI 


NOR: 


MODERN WASTE FURNACES 


(Sweet's Catalog C-4089) 


For homes, apartments, hotels, 

schools, hospitals, municipali- 

ties, mills and all types of in- 
dustrial installations 


HOME INCINERATOR COMPANY 
Dept. L-9, Security Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kindly send free architectural data on 
0 Portable Incinor 0 ‘*Brick Set’’ Incinor 





We design special Step-Grate 
Installations for every purpose. 
Consult our Engineers 
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Ether Seizure 


While five pharmaceutical associations 
met at Rapid City, S. Dak., last fortnight 
and tried to dodge the ergot controversy 
raised by Pharmacologist Henry Hurd 
Rusby and Drug-Importer Howard W. 
Ambruster (Time, April 15), members 
were vexed to learn that Eastern news- 
papers had scare-headed an ordinary Fed- 
eral food-&-drug seizure of 500 cans of 
ether in Boston, 400 in Providence, R. I. 
The seizures were similar to those which 
food-&-drug men constantly make. Ether 
is made from alcohol and sulphuric acid. 
Carelessly made it may contain harmful 
peroxides and aldehydes. Carefully made 
it may deteriorate with age or on exposure 
to light, heat or air. Consequently, manu- 
facturers distribute it in small containers 
to ensure fresh supplies at wholesale 
houses and hospitals. 

Boston’s seizures were different from 
prior ones only in that Boston newspapers 
were specially informed. They scare- 
headed their reports and other coastal pa- 
pers imitated them. Credit for the Fed- 


eral action was claimed by Dr. Allan Win- 
ter Rowe of Massachusetts Homeopathic 
Hospital and by Importer Ambruster of 
ergot fame. 


— 
Bedbug Hunters 


Socrates: Here, Strepsiades, bring me a bed. 
Strepsiades: But I can’t. The bedbugs won’t 
let me. 


—Aristophanes, Clouds 

Athens is still so buggy that angry vis- 
itors with a learned background call it 
Koreopolis (bedbug city). The Balkans 
and the Near East are miserably infested. 
The populace is too ignorant or indolent to 
kill off the pests with insecticide. 

Last week one who has been vexed by 
Athenian bedbug pricks, Dr. N. T. Lor- 
ando, chief physician of the Evangelismos 
Hospital and Near East Relief at Athens, 
published in Scientific Monthly a learned 
treatise on bedbugs and biological bedbug 
hunters. 

In the U. S., Dr. Lorando’s research re- 
veals, red house ants attack bedbugs, dis- 
member them, carry off body fragments to 
their nests. Florida peasants advocate in- 








URIOSITY'S passionate 


osert L. Riptey’s most excit- 
R ing “‘believe-it-or-not’’— if so 
modest a gentleman could be per- 
suaded to portray it—would per- 
haps be the story of his own life. 
Here is incredibility in seven-league 
boots, high adventure even in his 
most tranquil interludes. 

His is the story of a dashing 
young artist who has enriched the 
American language with an his- 
toric phrase, adorned the Ameri- 
can scene with an endless panorama 
of breath-taking marvels, and en- 

_ dowed American book-sellers with 
a non-stop best-seller. 

Count Luckner tears up tele- 
phone directories for his amuse- 
ment, by Joe, but Riptey ransacks 
a continent to verify a single fact! 
(Name of ransacked continent will 
be forwarded on request. ] 

Ten million readers follow 
Rip.ey's prose and pictures every 
day in hundreds of newspapers, 
and the Believe-it-or-not pastime is 
assuming the proportions of an 
international frenzy. Riprey is the 
hero of the multitude and at the 


ENCHMAN 


same time the darling of the #//u- 
minati— as witness the ‘‘raves’’ in 
The Graphic, in Variety, and the 
Hearst papers, counter-balanced by 
lofty critiques in The Nation and 
The Saturday Review of Literature, 
comparing this fair-haired boy 
from Santa Rosa, California, with 
Marco Potro, Epcar AtLan Por, 
Heropotus, SirnJoHNMANDEVILLE, 
and Puy! 

Vanity Fair observes that Believe 
It Or Not offers the most satisfac- 
tory aid yet to be devised to the 
dying art of conversation. 

Main Street gasps, Park Avenue 
buys, all America discusses the 
one-armed paper-hanger with the 
hives . .. . the man who could see 
the stars in the daytime . . . two 
brothers aged nine and 103... 
the Fiji Islanders who walk on 
white-hot stones . rivers of 
Vinegar . . parents of 888 
children the President of the 
United States who slept through 
his entire term of office . . . .Good 
God! do you want all of this $2.00 book, 


given away in one little advertisement? 


Be.ieve I+ or N or! 






By To Your BooxKsELLer or 
To Tue Inner Sanctum of 
SIMON and SCHUSTER Di txclosed find $2.50 L] Send C.0.D 


New York If mot sattsfied, I may return the book wtthen 10 





Publishers - 37 West 57th Street 














I want to read %-17 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 
Check one of these 





days and you agree so refund my monty in full 


troducing the ants artificially to homes. 

Cockroaches are also voracious bedbug 
hunters so, in some places, is the kissing 
or assassin bug. 

But the insect of choice, in Dr. Lor- 
ando’s experience is Thanatos flavidus Si- 
mon, a spider. Bedbugs will run from an 
irate human, but they apparently have no 
fear of Thanatos flavidus Simon. He 
catches the bugs by their backs and sucks 
out their blood and juices until only a 
shell remains. So efficacious is Thanatos 
flavidus Simon that he thoroughly cleaned 
an Athenian suburb where bedbugs were 
so thick that householders were obliged to 
sweep them off the floors and sidewalks. 
Dr. Lorando reports that the spider is not 
poisonous to humans, is less objectionable 
about the house than are ants, cockroaches 
or kissing bugs. : 
pee eres 


Chronic Disease Hospitals 


Because the profession as well as the 
laity has a fuzzy conception of what a 
chronic disease is, there exist only two 
special private hospitals for chronic dis- 
eases in the U. S.—Montefiore Hospital 
for Chronic Diseases in New York City 
and Robert Breck Brigham Hospital in 
Boston. Last week the recently resigned 
medical director of Montefiore, Dr. Ernst 
Philip Boas and his chief assistant pub- 
lished a meaty, precise book on the sub- 
ject.* 

Special hospitals exist for insane and 
tuberculous chronics, but no hospitals, ex- 
cept at New York and Boston, for the 
vast number of those otherwise affected. 
The great plurality of chronics are grudg- 
ingly and inadequately maintained at gen- 
eral hospitals, homes for incurables, alms- 
houses,t+ city infirmaries, homes for the 
aged. 

Dr. Boas urges that all large commu- 
nities establish special chronic disease 
hospitals, that states create them in rural 
districts. Precise-minded, he specifies that 
such hospitals should have connecting 
pavilions for the three types of chronics, 
1) patients requiring medical. care for 
diagnosis and treatment, 2) patients re- 
quiring chiefly skilled nursing care, 3) 
patients requiring only custodial care. As 
a patient improves or declines he can be 
shifted to where he gets specific treat- 
ment. As for the smaller details, every 
three patients should have two wheel chairs 
at their disposal. Preferably not more 
than two should occupy a room. They 
should have hand rails in rooms, corri- 
dors and washrooms to cling to. 


Sin & Food 

Why girls go wrong, and boys too, a 
Chicago Salvation Army officer surmised 
last week. He, Commissioner John Mc- 
Millan, found by observation that three 
out of five women and every other man 
whom the Army has helped suffered from 
malnutrition when young. Their parents 
had not prevented them from guzzling, or 
had not given them enough to eat, or were 
ignorant of the essentials of a balanced 
diet. Opined the Commissioner: good 
food will make good morals. 





*THE CHALLENGE OF CHRONIC DiIsSEASES— 
Ernst P. Boas & Nicholas Michelson—Mac- 
millan ($2.50). 

{U. S. almshouses contain 85,000 inmates, 
three-fourths of whom need constant medical 
attention, get little. 
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On Garlic Creek 


Cuicaco—The History of its Reputa- 
tion—Henry Justin Smith & Lloyd Lewis 
—Harcourt, Brace ($3.75). 

Chicago’s smart visitor today knows 
Quigley’s place, under the bare forearm of 
the Palmolive Building. He hears crack 
dance bands at the Drake, drinks his 
drink in the gaudy Balloon Room. But 
the historical panorama of Chicago re- 
veals scenes far more polychromatic. 

Baptiste Point du Sable, a Negro, was 
Chicago’s first inhabitant. A _ fugitive 
Kentucky slave, he lived there before 
blue-coated, pig-tailed U. S. soldiers oc- 
cupied the banks of Garlic Creek. Then 
Fort Dearborn was wrenched from the 
soldiers. by the Indians and for several 
years the garrison’s burned bones stuck 
out of the sand. 

William B. Ogden, Chicago’s first great 
realtor, was bitterly disappointed when he 
first arrived, but in the ’40s Garlic Creek 
became the Chicago River. In 1861 Cook 
County offered $300 for each substitute, 
to keep the county free of conscription. 
In 1867 Chicago “had the pick of the best 
food and nothing remained but to know 
how to cook it.” Bismarck, campaign- 
ing against the French, said to General 
Sherman: “I wish I could see that Chi- 
cago.’’* 

After the blackening destruction that 
followed the blaze in Patrick O’Leary’s 
barn at 137 De Koven St. on the night of 
Oct. 8, 1871, the city convulsed in agony, 
caught its breath. It shook its head, came 
up for a final, triumphant round. Among 
its innovators were: Cyrus McCormick 
and his reaper; George Pullman and his 
“palace car”; Pinkerton and his sleuths; 
Bross and his Tribune; Frances Willard 
and her “praying women”; Brunswick, 
Balke and their billiard table; Rand Mc- 
Nally and his maps; Crane and his valves; 
Kimball and his pianos; Kuppenheimer 
and his clothes. 

In Indiana one man said: “If Harri- 
son’s mayor [of Chicago] I’m going to 
the Fair, but I’m going to wear nothin’ 
but tights and carry a knife.” MacMon- 
nies molded a statue; George Pullman put 
up cigar money; the Fair was held. The 
day it closed Mayor Harrison got three 
lead shots in his middle and died. 

Eugene Victor Debs came with Social- 
ism. George Spoor and E. H. Ahmet took 
pictures that moved (“Essanay”) of 
Gloria Swanson, Charlie Chaplin. Eddie 





*Last week a modern German conquerer, Com- 
mander Hugo Eckener of the Graf Zeppelin, de- 
clared: “I have never thought such enthusiasm 
possible as that manifested when we circled 
Chicago.” 


Time readers may obtain post- 
paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben T i M FE 


Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 
or money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 
Ben Boswell will remit correct change. , Ee rome ete 


Foy tried to stop the fire-panic at the 
Iroquois Theatre. Carl Sandburg and 
Edgar Lee Masters got an audience denied 
in the East. Three young businessmen 
began Rotary. 

William Hale Thompson, from one of 
the “oldest and best-known families,” 


some day; but now it’s too early . . . we 
work.” 

The Authors. Lloyd Lewis, 38, is 
responsible for Part I of the book. Gradu- 
ated by Swarthmore in 1913, he went to 
a Colorado sheep ranch, then to Balaban 
& Katz, Chicago movie-operators. Lately 
returned from Europe, author of Myths 
After Lincoln, his next book will concern 
General Thomas West Sherman. 

Henry Justin Smith, 54, spouts quips 
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AuTHors Lewis & SMITH 


“We'll all be philosophers and scholars some day.” 


shouted for the “full dinner pail,” refused 
Joffre an official welcome. In 1919 a Ne- 
gro boy was stoned at a white bathing 
beach; next day 30 blacks were maimed 
in the city’s worst race riot. Alfonse 
Capone came from New York with a scar 
on his face. Dean O’Banion, onetime aco- 
lyte, draft-dodger, said “Hello” to two 
strangers, fell slug-riddled in his flower 
shop. Mayor Thompson took some friends 
down the brown Mississippi, washed water 
over levees, was shot at. “Just yesterday” 
Capone was jailed in Philadelphia. “For 
God’s sake,” says Chicago, “‘what does it 
matter who sits in the City Hall?” 


The Significance. Journalized history 


—the notion that whatever is news is his- - 





tory—is, in the U. S., only as old as the 
Sullivan-Beer school. Such a news-history 
of Chicago, a city with a blood-red reputa- 
tion hitched to a star, is a book bound to 
pall in its chaotic, undigested collection of 
facts en masse; yet it is big with signifi- 
cance for readers who like to generalize. 
Author Smith’s own generalizations include 
the following: 

“The city has a daemon—Innovation. 

. . We'll all be philosophers and scholars 


BEN BOSWELL 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


205 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


from a dry, poker face. He is 1) author 
of this book’s Introduction and Part II, 
2) Poet Carl Sandburg’s proud “boss,” 
3) managing editor of the Chicago Daily 
News. That Mr. Smith makes no attempt 
to glorify his city is a sign of the regen- 
eration of U. S. editors. 
pane SEE 

Never Solved 

TEN REAL Murper Mysterres—Sid- 
ney Sutherland—Putnam ($2). 

Anyone may commit murder, but not 
anyone can commit a “good” murder. 
Says Author Sutherland: “By a ‘good’ 
murder I mean one that involves, in the 
order named, sex, wealth, mystery, ro- 
mance, celebrities, beauty, and youth.” 
The murderers in these ten cases are yet 
unproved by the police, but mere readers 
may solve the mysteries as they please. 
In this book Author Sutherland gives all 
salient facts of these cases: Elwell, Dot 
King, Taylor, Kennedy, Lambert, Borden, 
Molineux, Dorothy Arnold, Mary Phagan, 
Hall-Mills. To the task of giving them 
more permanent value Author Sutherland, 
20 years a newsgatherer, brings graphic 
powers. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Loxt: The Life of Steinmetz—Jonathan Leonard, Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.75. Author Leonard, Jr., breathlessly biographs unruly hump 
back who made electricity’s laws. (See Time, August 26.) 

Rep Likker—Irvin Cobb, Cosmopolitan, $2.50. Humorless, point- 
less, redeemed only by author’s familiarity with Kentucky 
tradition. 


(August 26.) 


THe Meppiers— Jonathan Leonard, Viking, $2.50. Author 


Leonard Sr.’s novel of all who meddle in city slums: parents, 
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Dont Be a Fool, Jim~ 
How Can Shorthand) 


Ever Win You 


Promotion) 





“That’s What My Friends Said Nine 
Weeks Aco. But Mv Success Has 
Made Them Chané¢e Their Minds.”’ 


“NV AYBE It was just awhim. Perhapsit was @ ‘hunch.’ 
Whatever it was, it marked the turning point of my 
career. When I saw the Speedwriting advertisement, 
something made me mailthe coupon. I read their book- 
let and decided to enroll. Even my best friend couldn't 
seeit. ‘Why, it’s ridiculous,’ be said, ‘What good will 
shorthand be to you anyway? Only Stenographers ever 
useft! Forgetit!’ But, instefd, I enrolled. 
“The very first evening I mastered the principtes of 
Speedwriting. In five weeks I wasa proficien ,Speedwriter. 


A $25 Raise in § Weeks. 

“One day, the manager called me into his office. 

‘Brown, can you write shorthand?’ 

‘Yes, Sir.’ 

‘H-m-m, would you like to be my assistant—sort of 
executive secretary? 

‘Would I—ASK ME! That was a month ago. Yes- 
terday I received another $10.00 raise—making just 
$25.00 a week more since I've had ,my position. And all 
because I could write shorthand.” 


FREE Book Gives Details 


Thousands of business and professiona | 
men and women, ex 
and beginners have fo 
short cut to a better po ition nd a larger 
writing has done for 
Di ! Our FREE book 
ne a proficient Spee ed- 
how this practical, 

ar nd will help you 
win promotion and more pay. Send for t 
TOD AY! ! 


SPEEDWRITING, Inc. 
Dept. BM -4452 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
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Speedtyping 


: SPEEDWRITING, Inc., Dept. nee. ane 
* 200 Madison Ave. ’ New York, 
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VERY month a new book delivered 

to your house on the day of publi- 
cation. To show you how fine they are 
we'll send you one book on approval to- 
gether with complete details of our plan. 
If you like it send us $5 and you receive 
a new Paper Book every month for a 
whole year. If you do not like the book 
return it to us and you will be under no 
obligation. This offer is open for a lim- 
ited time only so clip the coupon now. 


[REED aD ED ab ED o> Daw EneDes ean aD eoanen an ener an an = 
j PAPER BOOKS, Charles Boni, Publisher, 1 
1 66 Fifth Avenue, ‘New Yor 1 
! Please send me, free, a sample of the 1! 
1 Paper Book, and details of your — ! 
1 Within 5 days after receiving the book I will ! 
! send you $5.00 for a charter subscription for u 
the Paper Books, or return the book, : 
i OR ahh aoecserncetscecuwensenaent 1 
' treet t 
pee } I 
1 City. State 1 
1 ($5.50in Canada, $6.00 abroad) J 


Send check with coupon if you prefer. 100T! 
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Counsel to Eagles 


EacLtes Fry HicH—E. B. Dewing— 
Stokes ($2). 

Selina Martin, 21, was a tall, angular 
blonde. She worked for Julies Fréres, 
Couturiers—the brothers Raphael and 
Paul. Raphael, a dress designer himself, 
appreciated her original work, therefore 
advanced her salary after her mother’s 
death left her living alone. Then one day 
he noticed something in her work on a 
dress in three shades of red—‘“I mean 
the clever child is growing up—she has 
ideas that are not all dreams. She is i 
ting down to earth. I wonder why. . 

Big Bill Jones was “why.” He came to 
the city remembering how. she had come 
“down to earth” for him on her vaca- 


from Julies Fréres. Raphael hated to see 
her go for more than business reasons. 

Jones took Selina to the Midwestern 
college where he taught her chemistry. | 
There she learned from a doctor that it 
would be dangerous for her to conceive a 
child. She was cold as well as unfit. Yet 
when Bill was killed in a laboratory ex- 
plosion and Raphael came from Manhat- 
tan for her, she married Raphael and to- 
gether they went traveling in Europe. By 
him she conceived at last, and a blood 
transfusion failed to save her life. An 
oracular gnome called Bolonowski, whose 
delicate embroidery seems to exude from 
her body like spider-thread, helps the 
author explain that these events are “a 
counsel to eagles, and a warning to their 
despoilers.” 


Elizabeth B. Dewing is the philosoph- 


| ical, rusty-haired lady who returned, with 


My Son John in 1926, to something of the 


spurt of fame she made as Painter 
Thomas Wilmer Dewing’s precocious 
| daughter, who, at 23, wrote and pub- 


lished A Big Horse to Ride (1911). In 
the interim she married, bore two daugh- 
ters, divorced. Lately she lost her second 
husband, .a Dane, to Death. She tells her 
stories with warm, effortless naturalism 
but suffers, like so many sincere writers, 
from a too great dependence on plati- 
tudes in dialog. 


> 








Sad Sugar 


THE Younc May Moon—Martha Os- 
tenso—Dodd, Mead ($2.50). 

Marcia Gunther looked over her left 
shoulder at the young May moon and so 
her troubles began. Her husband drowned 
himself because he thought she meant it 
when she said she was eloping with another 
man. Her mother-in-law, a certain doctor 
friend, and the rest of the town condemned 
her for infidelity both marital, of which 
they presumed her guilty in fact, and re- 
aa for they knew her father hated 
God. After the mother-in-law dies, Marcia 
wins over the doctor and the town for the 
happy ‘ending, by sheer force of youth, 
love, indifference. A satisfying story for 
those who like their moons made of sad 
sugar. 
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Maurois Novel 

ATMOSPHERE OF Love—André Maurois 
—Appleton ($2.50). 

In 1923 Author Maurois wrote Ariel: 
The Life of Shelley. Thereafter interest 
in the “new” human biography 'did not 
dwindle. When Author Maurois recre- 
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THE LUXURY CRUISE 


DER PANEAN 


ALESTINE. EGYPT 


71 DAYS OF DELIGHT 


Sail away on the famous cruising steamer 


ROTTERDAM 
From N. Y. FEB, 6th 1930 
under Holland-America Line management, 


Enjoy real comfort, entertainment, 
strictly first class service and 
unsurpassed cuisine. 

The comprehensive itinerary in- 
cludes Madeira, Casablanca (the 
playground of Morocco and North 
Africa), Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first 
call), Tunis, Athens, Constantino- 
ple, Haifa, Jerusalem, (the Holy 
Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and 
Egypt), Kotor and Dubrovnik (on 
the Dalmatian Coast), Venice, 
Naples (second call), Monaco, and 
the Riviera. Added to these fasci- 

nating ports of call willbe Malta, 
the romantic, Cyprus, the sunny inating cruise 
isle, and Syracuse in Sicily. passenger, 
American Express Co. in charge of shore excursions 
Write for advance program L 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities. 


The Rotterdam is 
being entirely recon- 
ditioned for this 
orate cruise and 

you will be pleasantly . 
surprised with the 
many new improve- 
mentsandinnovations 
which will make the 
ever-popular Rotter- 
dam of even greater 
appeal to the discrim- 
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ated another life, that of Disraeli, more 
copies of it sold in the U. S. than of any 
other non-fiction book of 1928. 
Atmosphere of Love is a novel, two- 
fold in form. In the first part Philippe 
Marcenat writes to his new wife Isabelle 
describing his great but jealous love for 





ANDRE MAuROIS 


. escaped from the mills. 


his previous wife, Odile, telling how she 


was untrue and shot herself when aban- | 


doned. In the second part Jsabelle writes 
how Philippe “hung on me, as one hangs 
a cloak on a peg, a soul much more beauti- 
ful and worthwhile than mine really was”; 
also how he died of pneumonia. Through- 
out Philippe becomes more and more 
transparent, leading to the conclusion: “If 
one truly loves, it is not really necessary 
to attach great importance to the actions 
of those we love. We need them; only 
through them can we live in a certain 
‘atmosphere.’ And it is an atmosphere 
without which we cannot live.” 

André Maurois, 44, was born in El- 
beuf, France, of a family which owned 
the textile mills there. The War released 
him from his family’s uncongenial busi- 
ness, his knowledge of languages procured 
him with the British G. H. Q. a post easy 
enough to permit him to write three 
books. The War over, he still found need 
to work at the mills three days a week, 
writing the last three days. Many a U. S. 
student remembers his U. S. lectures in 
the autumn of 1927. Now Author Maurois 
lives in Paris with his wife and three 
children. 


. —— 
Mention 
PECCADILLOES—Faraday Keene—John 
Day ($2). 


In Vanity Fair and other smartcharts 
Author Keene’s piquant stories have been 
appearing side by side with more mature 
work. Mostly the characters are English 
in names and dialect while the style has 
more than an air of Russian futility. This 
compilation contains Author Keene’s idea 
of his best stories to date. Typical is 
“The Latch-Key,” a story wherein a girl 
returns to her apartment on the eve of 
her marriage to find a discarded lover’s 
compromising revenge: suicide in her 
supposedly virginal bed. 

















- « « ON THEIR FAITH IN YOU 


In the old days when coaches carried the 
mail, and more often than not the only 
contact between merchant and customer 
was through letters, you may be sure that 
they were written on a becoming paper. 
Business depended on your customers’ faith 
in you. 

Today, while the personal contact is 
vastly increased, your letters remain none 
the less your representatives. They must in- 
dicate something of the dignity, the stand- 
ing of your firm. They must suggest your 
good taste, intimate your business methods, 
must say: “Here is a firm that is modern, 
watchful, alive to appearances.” 

Your letters, if written on Crane’s 
Bond, will prove singularly successful in 
securing that full consideration to which 
they are entitled... 

Because Crane’s Bond —a 100% new 
white rag paper — expresses dignity, stand- 
ing, progressiveness, in a way that most 


business men are quick to understand. 


CRANE’S | 


BOND 


CRANE & CO., INC. 


DALTON 


MASS. 
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THIS is one of the 
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pens in the world 
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Fortunes in Faces 


At Ithaca, N. Y., 253 men and 350 
women scanned twelve photographs given 
them by Dr. Richard S. Uhrbrock, assist- 
ant professor of Rural Education, lecturer 
in Cornell University’s course on Hotel 
Administration. The pictures were faces 
of twelve men who had taken the Thorn- 
dike intelligence test. Six had scored high, 
six had scored low. The 603 scanners 
carefully examined -each face, guessed at 
cranial capacities, studied brightness of 
eye, firmness of mouth, tried to separate 
the stupid from the brilliant. Two photo- 
graphs they observed in particular. From 
one smirked a dull, stupid face with droop- 
ing lips and averted, timid eyes. Surely, 
said most of the examiners, this man 
must be a moron. In the other was a 
man with a straight glance, a high fore- 
head, a pleasant expression. Here, said 
the examiners, was kin of genius. 

Last week, thin, scant-haired Dr. Uhr- 
brock made known the guesses of his 603 
scrutators. Most of them had gone far 
astray. Some 75% of the men and 81% 
of the women picked the owner of the 
“moron” face for a stupid oaf. Yet he had 
scored high in the Thorndike test. The 
pleasant-faced man was a dullard, had 
scored low in the test. He was adjudged 
acute by 70% of the men, 78% of the 
women. 

Querist Uhrbrock’s conclusions: Em- 
ployers cannot estimate the intelligence of 
job-seekers from photographs. Many a 
stupid employe there must be, whose face 
is his fortune. 
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Rurals Roused 


“The city can hold a nine months school 
each year while the average for the rural 
district is seven. There is 7.7% illiteracy 
in rural districts and 4.4 in the city. The 
difference in health defects is startling 
Eye defects: rural 23%. city 12. Defective 
teeth: rural 48%, city 33. Only 25.7% 
of the rural children 15 to 18 years of 
age are in high school as compared with 
71.1% in the city.” 

Thus gloomily intoned James William 
Crabtree, secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, to a little crowd of 
Nebraska farmers gathered last week in a 
grove across the road from a one-room 
schoolhouse, the Fairview District School, 
near Elmwood. The occasion: the school 
was 50 years old. Fifty years ago Edu- 
cator Crabtree punched cattle in the dusty 
buffalo-grass outside the grove; 46 years 
ago he caned culprits, taught lessons in 
the schoolhouse. 

Important at the gathering were 20 
schoolmasters and schoolmarms, Secretary 
Crabtree’s predecessors and_ successors. 
Former dunces and scholars of Teacher 
Crabtrée heard him urge them to combine 
to demand from Federal and State legis- 
lators educational facilities equal to those 
of city schools, just as they are combining 
to merchandise their produce. They were 
advised to better their schools, make the 
farm-bred healthy and wise, keep them 
on the farm. 

Further saddening his audience, Mr. 
Crabtree went on: “Chain stores and 
mail order houses pick up profits in vil- 


lages and country places to be taxed at 
the headquarters office in a far away 
place. ... In Iowa there is an average 
of 200 boys and girls per county leaving 
the country for the city each year. This 
means that the total investment (per 





JAMES WILLIAM CRABTREE 


saw the country school in chains. 


county) of $800,000 (the cost of their 
education to the age of 18) . is taken 
out never to be returned. . . . Those 
gigantic mergers in industry and finance 

. sap the farm . produce scores of 
new millionaires each year.” 


Yale Telephones 

@ Each year on “Tap Day” at Yale 
(third Thursday in May) four telephone 
lines are laid from the ‘‘tombs” of the 
four senior societies to four unknown 
rooms on the “old campus” of Yale Col- 
lege so that potentates in the “tombs” 
may know how successfully the tapping 
is going for their society. Under the elms 
60 desired men are chosen, the telephones 
removed, the tomb-to-room connections 
severed. 

@ Unless he be a manager of a major 
sport, or hold an important office on a 
publication, no undergraduate may have 
a telephone in his dormitory room. To the 
few Yale telephone owners, a telephone is 
said to be a nuisance. Yalemen who have 
them are expected to take messages for 
other Yalemen, send telegrams, seek from 
professors forgotten assignments. 

@ Last week from New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. came more Yale 
telephone news. The publicity depart- 





ment had found that undergraduates at 


New Haven telephone more per capita 
than any other group of people in Con- 
necticut. During the academic year they 
make some 4,600 calls a week, most of 
which are handled on Friday and Satur- 
day. 

@ Curious is the fact that the first com- 
mercial telephone exchange was: opened 
at New Haven Jan. 28, 1878; more curious 
that an original subscriber, the Yale Daily 
News, began publication on that same day. 
@, Yale University owned last year 5,012 
shares of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. stock. 
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| MILESTONES — 


Born. To Time Circulation Manager 
& Mrs. Roy E. Larson; a daughter, in 
Manhattan. Weight: 54 lb. Name: Mar- 
got Anne. 
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Reported Engaged. Charles Paddock, 
onetime “fastest human” (sprints); and 
Madeline. Lubetty of Manhattan, cinemac- 
tress (Cardigan), legitimactress (The 
Fool). 

—_ 

Engaged. Gilbert Colgate Jr. of Man- 
hattan, son of the cosmetics tycoon; and 
Miss Nina Haven King, Manhattan 
socialite. 





a 
Married. A. Evan Gwynne of Manhat- 


tan, nephew of Mrs. Cornelius Vander- | 


bilt; and Miss Barbara Talbot-Peterson, 
Pittsburgh socialite; in Manhattan. 
ros eo 
Married. Mary Eaton, cinemactress 
(Glorifying the American Girl), musi- 
comedy actress (Kid Boots, Five O’Clock 
Girl); and Millard Webb, cinema direc- 
tor; in Los Angeles. 
—_ 
Married. Ruth Elder, 24, trans-Atlan- 
tic air passenger; and Walter Camp Jr., 


cinema producer, son of the late great 


Yale football coach; in Manhattan. 

Married. Capt. Sir George Hubert 
Wilkins, 40, Australian polar flyer, Graf 
Zeppelin passenger and Hearst correspond- 
ent; and Suzanne Bennett, 28, Australia- 
born actress (Vanities, The Cyclone 
Lover); in Cleveland. 

Died. Warren Packard of Warren, 
Ohio, motor car scion; in a seaplane acci- 
dent near Detroit. 
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Died. Alfred Edward McCordic, 67, of | 
Winnetka, IIl., president of Illinois Car & | 


Equipment Co.; in Chicago. 





i ———— 


Died. Dr. Charles Williamson Rich- 
ardson, 68, of Washington, D. C., ear, 
nose & throat specialist, friend and phy- 
sician to Presidents Roosevelt, Taft, 
Harding, Coolidge; in Boston. 

a 

Died. William Burnet Tuthill, 74, of 
Manhattan, architect (Carnegie Hall); in 
Manhattan. 

Died. Col. Abraham Gilbert Mills, 85, 
of Manhattan, Civil War veteran, Otis 
Elevator Co. official, onetime (1882-85) 
National Baseball League president; at his 
summer home, Terrace Gardens, Mass. 
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Died. Rt. Hon. Sir Ernest Mason Sa- 
tow, 86, of Devonshire, England, one- 
time British Minister to Japan, China; 
author (A Guide to Diplomatic Practice, 
A Diplomat in Japan) ; in Devonshire. 








Died. Thomas (“‘Jeff’’) Jefferson, great 
Dane, favorite dog of Alfred Emanuel 
Smith; at Albany; “of a broken heart” 
while his master was living at a Manhattan 
hotel. 
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VERYONE who has even a minor interest inthe 
earnings of an industrial enterprise should know 
exactly what Temporator does to establish economies. 


In nosense a meter, it connects with dial cabinets 
at every working station and inevery department, and 
instantaneously transmits instructions and informa- 
tion 
uous progress report of everything being done. 





automatically receives a complete and contin- 


Operating on the automatic telephone principle, 
it places no dependence on the fallible, time-taking 
human voice. It uses visible, simple, code letters and 
numerals that unmistakably deliver the news desired 
—and that even the most unintelligent employee 
can understand. 


Workers use it to request new assignments, addi- 
tional material, mechanical repairs, relief, and other 
attentions—without leaving their work—and in 
advance of their needs. 


It signals executives, foremen, mechanics and others 
wherever they may be in the plant and graphically 
informs them where they are wanted and by whom. 


By checking the actual productive time taken 
on every piece of work, it unerringly establishes 
the validity of pay roll costs. 


Requests for plant analysis with a view to a Temporator in- 
stallation are handled only by specialized engineers and can- 
not invariably receive immediate attention. However, printed 
information is obtainable by addressing The Temporator 
Company, Dept. A. T., 542 Orleans Street, Chicago, Illinois 


emporator 
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? UR bill was a trifle more this month... or, a 

O trifle less”. . . that, for many, sums up their 
immediate interest in the gas industry. The hundreds 
of companies providing manufactured gas, their 
producing plants, reservoirs, and underground 
distributing systems ... the natural gas companies, 
their compressor stations and systems of pipe lines 
... the millions of cubic feet they deliver and the 
heating quality of their product in B. t. u.'s (British 
thermal units) ... all this the general public takes 
for granted. 

This unconcerned acceptance reflects the faith 
of the public in the soundness of the modern gas 
industry—a faith which underlies the hundreds of 
millions of investment dollars back of the industry. 


it also implies the promise of more capital as it may 
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be needed for future growth—a growth which is 
being accelerated by the increasing use of gas in 
industry, and which should be further accelerated 
as gas is more widely used for the heating of 
homes and buildings. 

In recommending the purchase of conservative 
bonds secured by gas properties, Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. has been privileged to serve in two capacities... 
first, it has played a prominent role in the upbuild- 
ing of this essential industry ... and, second, it has 
assisted thousands of people to place their surplus 
funds in safe investments. 

For additional information about the investment 
opportunities in this and other branches of the 
Public Utility Industry, write for our illustrated | 
booklet, “The Strength of the Utilities.” 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE 
THAN 
ENTERTAIN 


Tune in the Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Program every Thursday evening. 
Hear what the Old Counsellor 


has to say. © This program is 


| 


: 





P.M. Eastern Standard Time 
P.M. Central Standard Time 
P M. Mountain Standard Time 
P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
(Daylight Saving Time 
one hour later) 


broadcast over a Coast to ; 
ry Coast network of 39 stations | 7 
associated with the Nation- . 


al Broadcasting Company. 
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Bigness 

The biggest bank in the country as 

everybody knows is the National City 
Bank of New York with resources of over 
$2,000,000,000. Second largest is the 
Guaranty Trust Co. Last week the third 
largest brought forth statistics to show 
that it was the largest of all—by another 
scale of measurement. 
- Merger of the National Park Bank and 
Chase National Bank of New York 
(TrmeE, June 24) went into effect. Cele- 
brating the event, the merged bank 
(Chase National), now having 31 offices, 
three abroad and 28 in New York City, 
announced that it now has $242,069,453 
of capital funds (surplus and undivided 
profits). 

The following table shows the compara- 
tive size of the Big Three by assets and 
by capital, the figures for Chase being as 
of the completion of the merger, for the 
others as of June 29. Capital of associ- 
ated securities companies (whose undi- 
vided profits are not disclosed) is not 
included. 


Bank Capital Funds Resources 


Chase National ..$242,069,453 $1,497,876,996 

National City ...$235,260,406 $2,062,400,220 

Guaranty Trust. .$186,418,167 $1,556,010,960 
— Seen 


Servants of the People 

Servants of the people are not happy 
unless they serve. To stand and wait is 
not their forte. Congressmen before whose 
names the people have written “ex” in- 
stead of ‘“X” become ambassadors to the 
Sublime Porte or Commissioners of This 
and That. Tammany Hall has no power 
to supply such opportunities for service to 
its-late great, but its Spirit of Service op- 











© Wide World 
Mr. Hylan 
From votes to investments. 


erates in spite of obstacles. It was the 
motive force behind a business announce- 
ment of last week. 

Ex-Mayor. John F. (‘Red Mike’) Hy- 
lan for 29 years served the People. As 
magistrate he protected the underdog, as 
mayor he championed the s5¢ fare. For 


P| 


more than three years since his retirement 
as mayor, chafing under his inability to 
serve, he has started abortive booms for 
re-election. Failing in his latest he an- 
nounced last week: 

“T feel that by giving the small investor 
a chance to participate in the profits made 
in a sound enterprise is the surest way 
to prevent dishonesty and losses to those 
who can ill afford them.” 

The occasion was the announcement 
that he had become Chairman of the 
Board of a new Five Borough Trading 
Corp. (his first venture in business out- 
side of politics). The Five Borough, fos- 
tered by Jerome B. Sullivan & Co. of the 
New York Curb Exchange, is to finance 
“small, sound, growing businesses” for 
the benefit of the people, to save them 
from losing their money to tipsters and 
bucketshops. 

Another announcement of last week was 
made by no less a personage than Alfred 
Emanuel Smith. Press and public had 
long waited to hear what he would do in- 
stead of being President of the U. S. He 
is to become president of Empire State 
Building Corp., a company formed to 
erect an 8o-story office building on the 
site of the old Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
Manhattan. It is to be nearly 1,000 feet 
tall (nearly five times its 200 foot front- 
age on Fifth Avenue), to contain 34,000,- 
ooo cubic feet of habitable space, making 
it not only the tallest but the largest 
building in the world. As executive in 
charge of the construction and manage- 
ment of the building Mr. Smith is to re- 
ceive a salary unofficially reported as 
$50,000 a year.* 

Instead of repeating political platitudes 
about Service, Mr. Smith exercised his 
famed talent for reciting “the facts” and 
described the new building as follows: 
“It can house at one time more than 
60,000 people, which is about half the 
population of the city of Syracuse, enough 
people to match the population of the city 
of Troy, three times more than the popu- 
lation of the city of Watertown, 10,000 
more than there are in the city of Bing- 
hamton and three timés as many people 
as are to be found in the largest village 
of the State. Only 24 counties out of 63 
in the whole State have a population in 
excess of the number of people that can 
be housed in this building.” 

Rejoicing in his post at the head of a 
community of 60,000 people and an in- 
vestment of $60,000,000, Mr. Smith 
added, “I am in very good company.” 
This was a reference to his board of direc- 
tors, which includes: John Jacob Raskob, 
financier-politician; Pierre Samuel du 
Pont, chairman of du Pont de Nemours 
Chemical Co.; Louis Graveroet Kaufman, 
president of Chatham-Phenix National 
Bank; August Heckscher, financier-philan- 
thropist; Col. Michael Friedsam, president 
of Altman’s department store; Ellis P. 
Earle, president of Nipissing Mines, great 
Canadian producers of silver, cobalt, 
nickel, arsenic. 





*The same salary that he received for two 
years as Chairman of the United States Trucking 
Co. during the interlude (1920-22) following 
his defeat for Governor in the Harding landslide. 


Boo, Cheer 


The one word above all others that 
one does not utter to oilmen is Over- 
production. They hope against it, they 
talk against it, they try to act against it. 
Last week they acquired two new talking 
and hoping points: 1) California’s law 
forbidding oil production without proper 
conservation of natural gas (expected to 
slow up production in that state by 20% 
to 25%) went into effect; 2) A report 
from Oklahoma that an agreement had 
been reached to shut down the new Okla- 
homa City field there for 30 days. 


Yet just as these hopeful signs were re- 





Mr. SMITH 


. . persistently statistical. 


(See col. 2) 


ported, oil men received a shock. It was 
all the greater shock because it came from 
within their own ranks. The Lamp, organ 
of Walter C. Teagle’s Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, came out, flat-footed, with the 
statement that there was very serious over- 
production. Said The Lamp: “Since over- 
production starts at the mouth of the well, 
let us see what the producer has done to 
prevent himself from earning a fair return 
on his capital and skill.” Then it pro- 
ceeded to list: overproduction of crude 
petroleum in the first six months of 1929, 
45 million barrels; overproduction for 
the second six months (estimated) at least 
15 million barrels; average overproduction 
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for the year, five million barrels a month— 
gone into storage to act as a drug on the 
market. 

The Lamp did not stop with accusing 
producers. It turned its rays on the re- 
finers, declared they had increased their 
“runs” more than consumption warranted, 
had produced 8,400,000 more barrels of 
gasoline in the first six months of the year 
than was used. To leave no loophole for 
comfort, it added: 

“The industry can find no fault with the 
manner in which sales of its principal 
product have mounted. Over the corre- 
sponding period of 1928 the demand for 
gasoline in the first six months of this 
year, including exports, showed an increase 
of 15.38%, but in the same time refinery 
runs increased ... resulting in an in- 
crease in the total gasoline supply of 
19.03%.” 

Oilmen gasped and gurgled at these dour 
remarks. Edwin Benjamin Reeser, presi- 
dent of the American Petroleum Institute, 
must have shuddered. He was in Cali- 





OF COURSE, YOU VALUE 


If it doesn’t matter where you 
bank, it doesn’t matter what 
sort of checks you use. 

But if it does, your check 
ought to reflect the character 
of your banking connections 
as well as your own business 


standing. 


Any check made on La Monte 
National Safety Paper gives an 
impression of dignity, strength 
and safety. That is why so many 
progressive banks all over the 
country are adopting this check 
paper. They have found that 
most business men like to use 


checks that proudly reflect the 


banking connections. 


prestige and soundness oftheir, y / | 
/ 
ys 


/ 
fff 
4-4 


The wavy lines instantly 


identify La Monte Safety 


fornia hopefully watching that state’s new 
law go into effect. The business of the 
Petroleum Institute is to make the world 
cheerful for oil men. Its president did not 
refer directly to The Lamp’s remarks, he 
did not deny them. But had something of 
his own to say, and what he said was this: 
“Gasoline and petroleum products con- 
sumption in the U. S. has outstripped even 
the vastly increased production. The ratio 
of increase in the use of gasoline and 
products is relatively at the rate of two for 
one, compared with the current increase in 
output.” 
—> 








Pink Merger 


Stalwart, brawny men there are today 
who, if they could remember scenes from 
their suckling days, would recall not the 
soft fullness of a mother’s breast but a 
chunky tin can emitting the satisfying 
gurgle of U. S. condensed milk. And 
many a man, sensitive to form and color, 
would recall as a prime symbol of his 


YOUR BANKING CONNECTION 


J 





“LA MONTE 


Paper — the standard of NATIONAL SAFETY “PAPER 


check papers. 


FOR CHECKS 


infancy a fine full-blown pink blossom— 
the trademark of Carnation Milk. 

Last week a carnival of full-blown pink 
blossoms danced on the prosaic financial 
pages of daily newspapers. The item was 
a small one in the daily grist of modern- 
ism, One more merger in a merging world 
It was announced that Carnation Milk 
Products Co., whose head office is at 
Oconomowoc, Wis., whose common shares 
(435.440 of $25 par) sell at about $48 
on the New York Curb, had arranged to 
acquire Albers Bros. Milling Co. of Ore- 
gon. Two and one-half shares of Carna- 
tion common stock were offered for each 
share of Albers preferred, two shares of 
Carnation common for one of Albers 
common. ‘ 

Albers Bros., millers of cereals, flours; 
mixed feeds, importers and exporters of 
grain, sell their products under many 
brands (“Albers,” ‘Peacock,’ “Del 
Monte,” “Sunripe”’) and one of the chief 
brands is “Carnation Wheat Flakes.” A 
rising generation, beneficiary of combina- 
tion, may thus have childhood memories 
of Carnation milk upon Carnation cereal 

Prosaic businessmen not raised on 
canned milk but alive to its possibilities, 
reflected that in none of the three great 
and growing new Food Trusts is yet in- 
cluded an artificial milk product. Un- 
doubtedly there will some day be a place 
for Carnation products or their peers in 
the following: 


General Foods 
(makers of) 
Postum Cereal 
Grape Nuts 
Post Toasties 
Bakers Choco- 
late 
Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder 


Jell-O 

Maxwell 
House 
Coffee 

Minute Tapi- 
oca 

Swansdown 
Cake Flour 

Certo 

Instant 
Postum 

Lor Cabin 
Syrup 


Gold Dust 
(makers of) 
Nucoa Nut 
Margarine 
Fanning Bread 

& Butter 
Pickles 
Gold Dust 
Fairy Soap 
Shinola 
Two - In - One 
Polish 
Bixby 
Thousand Is- 
land Dress- 
ing 
C/N Oil 
Happiness 
Candy 
Best Foods 
Margarine 
& Dressings 


Standard 
Brands 
(makcrs of) 
Fleischmann's 

Yeast 
Royal Baking 
Powder 
Chase & San 

born Coffee 

& Tea 
Royal Fruit 

Gelatine 
Diamalt 
Panomalt 


Hellman’s 
Blue Ribbon 
Mayonnaise 
La France 
Soap 
Diamond Salt 
_— 


Again, Socony v. Shell 

When peoples war, corporations profit. 
When corporations war, the People profit 

Last week, New York motorists setting 
out to enjoy Labor Day were able to fill 
up with gasoline at 16¢ the gallon (plus 
2¢ tax)—3¢ lower than the previous price 
Official explanations were not elaborate 

Socony (Standard Oil Co. of New York) 
opened hostilities by announcing the price 
cut “to equalize its prices with that of 


. other dealers in the field.” . Sinclair and 


Beacon Oil (subsidiary of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey) promptly followed suit with- 
out comment. Texaco and Shell merely 
remarked that they were adjusting their 
prices to those of their competitors. Gulf 
Tidewater, Pure Oil and others followed 

Besides the laconic announcements 
there were plenty of other reasons why 
New’ York gasoline was cheaper. For one 


thing there are the figures of gasoline 


overproduction. For another thing’ inde- 
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COLOR PRINTING-— 


this envelope doesn’t camouflage it! 


HE Improved Columbian 

Clasp Envelope gives your 
color printing just the reverse of 
camouflage. Its neutral buff 
makes colors stand out, yet blends 
pleasingly with any of them. This 
envelope makes it possible for 
you to have envelopes that har- 
monize with their contents with- 
out the expense and delay of a 
made-to-order job. Simply print 


on it a color design similar to 
that used on the mailing enclosed 
in it. Result—an envelope that 
makes you want to open it and 
see what’s inside. 

Make it a point to get the 
Improved Columbian Clasp En- 
velope from your printer or 
stationer. It comes in 32 stock 
sizes, and thus fits practically any 
mailing job you have. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 


Imp 
COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 


roved 
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w 


Fibres: Photomicrograph 
showing the finely matted 
fibres which compose Im- 
proved Columbian Clasp 
stock, The microscope is 
only one of the many precise 
instruments whose scrutiny 
this stock must pass. 


SEVEN REASONS WHY THE 
IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
ENVELOPE IS THE STANDARD 


. Made from extremely tough, flexible stock. 


“Scotch seams” —they never give. 


. Clasp of malleable metal that resists 


breaking. 


. Clasp anchored to envelope at all points 


through double thickness of paper. 


. Hole in flap patch-reinforced with fibre- 


tough patch. Lines up with clasp every 
time. Inspection at factory makes certain 
of this. 


. Identified by name “Improved Columbian 


Clasp” and size number printed on lower 
flap of each envelope. 
7. Thirty-two stock sizes, to fit prac- 
tically any job without making 
to order. 
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Ihe Dealer that 


Recommends. 


SANFORD'S 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 







Your Records are 
Safe with Sanfords 


The Ink That Has Defied Time for 70 Years 





No ‘red tape lost parcel 


IMPLY slip a North America Coupon in each 
Parcel Post package and you assure prompt 
adjustment in event of loss through theft, damage, 
or destruction. Costs only afew pennies... saves 
time and vexatious delays. 





Any North America Agent can explain this inex- 
pensive and dependable protection, or send the 


attached coupon for full information. | 
North America Agents are listed in the Insurance Section of 
classified telephone directories under ‘‘INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA.” 





Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. T9 


r 
“The Oldest American | 
Fire and Marine ; 
Insurance Company’”’ 
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pendent dealers have been cutting gasoline 
prices. One company said: “Where com- 
petition is so keen it is necessary to meet : 
the reduction.” 

The phrase “where competition is so 
keen” meant a great deal more to oil 
men than it did to the general public. All 
this year they have been watching New 
York and a large part of the East undergo 
a seachange. Across the landscape has 
been appearing a horde of mollusk shells, 
artistically represented in red and yellow, 
with the letters SHELL prominently in- 
scribed upon them. Oil men know that 
the letters stand for Royal Dutch Shell, 
great Anglo-Dutch rival of Standard Oil, 








Socony’s MEYER 


When corporations war... 


and for its U. S. subsidiaries—Shell Union 
and Shell Eastern Petroleum. 

Peaceful infiltration was a proper term 
for the appearance of those yellow signs 
—infiltration into territory peculiafly sa- 
cred to Standard Oil Co. of New York. 
Socony’s declaration of war last week 
seemed to end the peaceful period. 

As oil-men diagnosed the situation, two 
great oil generals were rubbing their hands 
in anticipation of battle. One was Sir 
Henri Wilhelm August Deterding, head of 
Royal Dutch Shell, who from across the 
sea has kept his eye upon the progress ot 
Shell in the home grounds of Socony. The 
other was Charles F. Meyer, President of 
Socony who from a vantage point nearer 
at hand has watched and waited. 

Little more than a year ago they de- 
clared an armistice upon another front. 
Then Mr. Meyer, recently elected to gen- 
eralship, made a truce with Shell in India 
after a great price-cutting was resulting 
from Socony’s bringing Russian petroleum 
down to Bombay and Calcutta (Time, 
July 16, 1928). Now another armistice 
may be necessitated. Shell having dupli- 
cated Socony’s Indian tactics and spent 
some $40,000,000 for the acquisition of 
service stations in Socony’s homeland. 

As far back as 1893 go the Standard- 
Shell battles. When the contest for mar- 
kets was in infancy, Deterding was-in the : 
Shell service at Batavia (Dutch East In- 
dies) and Meyer was managing thé Bom- 
bay office of Standard Oil. Standard and 
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Shell, Meyer and Deterding, have fought 
for the custom of 50 million East Indians, 
of 320 million Indians of India, 400 mil- 
lion Chinamen. Now they are fighting for 
the custom of a public that possesses auto- 
mobiles about as plentifully per capita as 
Orientals possess cats and dogs. 


—<»_——_ 


Whales 


News that last week pleased many Nor- 
wegians was annoying to two groups of 
U. S. manufacturers, the producers of 
vegetable and animal oils. With whale oil 
in direct competition and a lower tariff on 
it threatened, U. S. fine-oil men heard that 
sailing for the Antarctic on Norway’s first 





SHELL’S DETERDING 
. the People profit. 


(See p. 58) 


seaplane-equipped whaling boats were Pi- 
lots Riisar-Larsen and Leutzowe Holm, 


seasoned polar flyers for the late Explorer | 


Roald Amundsen. Experiment off Alaska 
has proven the feasibility of spotting 
whales from the air at long range, result- 
ing in tremendous kills, big cargoes of 
whale oil, cheap prices for competition 
with other oils. 





| 


Once a prime whaling centre, New Eng- | 


land is now whale-conscious only when a 
stray carcass is washed ashore to decom- 
pose into a smelly blubbery mass. From 
San Pedro, Cal., a few independent whalers 
operate on a small scale. But except for 
some whaling boats that make South 
America their headquarters and a few Eng- 
lish companies, Norway has a practical 
monopoly on the industry. 

Prosperous, popular investments are the 
larger Norwegian whaling companies. Last 
season three of the big ones reported com- 
bined profits of over $2,000,000, declared 


average dividends of 30%. Typical of the | 


industry is the C. A. Larsen, biggest whal- 
ing boat (9.431 tons). Last year the C. A. 
Larsen, her hold filled with whale oil, 
tossed 500 tons of coal into the sea to 
make room for more oil, returned with a 
$1,000,000 cargo. Such trips paid off her 
construction cost in two years. 


The ships that sailed last week are “fac- 
tory” ships, outfitted to treat the whale’s 











Sentinels of Progress 


IKE sentinels guarding the progress of the age, the 
lofty transmission line towers of our great public 
utility systems stretch their arms across the sky, carry- 
ing electricity for the requirements and comfort of 
thousands of homes. 


Electric ranges, electric refrigerators, electric radios 
and countless other electric appliances have joined the 
incandescent lamp in contributing to the highest stand- 
ard of living ever known... . It is estimated that at 
least one new use for electricity is discovered and put 
to work each week in the year. 


It is not surprising therefore that the earnings of 
public utility companies continue to gain—that their 
stockholders receive extra dollars in growing dividends. 


Peoples Light and Power Corporation, serving a 
territory embracing 19 states, increased its appliance 
sales more than 232% in 1928. ... The use of these 
labor saving devices in the home is certain to add to 
the consumption of electricity along the Company’s 
lines and to result in increased earnings applicable to 
its securities. 


Write for special folder 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


| PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES BOSTON DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


G. L. OHRSTROM & CO., Inc., 44 Wall St., New York 
Please send me a copy of Special Folder T. M. 9 
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carcass after it is taken into the boat 
through a great opening in the bow. In the 
ports of New Zealand, Tasmania and Aus- 
tralia, these vessels are met by the small 
“killer” boats which bring in the whales. 
In addition to airplanes, modern “factory” 
ships use radio telephones, while the small 
“killers” carry a cannon that shoots a 
time-fused, explosive, 120-lb. harpoon. 








4) 








OP.G A. 
Pitot RisEeR-LARSEN 
. will watch for great loving tail- 
thwacks. 
Once splashing and spouting in all the 
seas, whales are now found pientifully only 
in small areas of the Arctic and Antarctic. 


The American Council for the Conserva- 
tion of Whales sadly predicts the animals 
will soon be exterminated. They repro- 
duce only once in 12 months, are slaugh- 
tered at the rate of 30,000 annually. 

Next to man, the shrewdest enemy of the 
whale is the thresher shark. Warily the 
thresher waits until mating time, when 
whales throw caution to the waves, splash 
and frisk on the surface, leap over and dive 
under each other, bumping and slapping in 
great loving tail-thwacks that can be heard 
for a mile.* At this time the shark darts 
tormentingly about the whale’s head. 
When the whale opens his mouth to bite, 
the shark snaps at his tongue, holds him 
submerged until drowned. Then, to the 
anger of whale-lovers, the wasteful shark 
eats only the tongue before searching for 
other victims. 

Selling in the U. S. at about 5o¢ per gal- 
lon, whale oil is used mainly for soap pro- 
duction. Although many whalers bring 
back only oil, others are prepared to ren- 
der all the by-products, used chiefly for 
fertilizer and cattle meal. Thrifty Jap- 
anese treat a whale as thoroughly as they 
do a hog. The meat is sold in tins. In 
Tokyo, the tips of whale tails are consid- 
ered the height of delicacy. The Arctic 
Right Whale, once valued at $10,000 each 
because of the fine corset stays it yielded, 
is no longer greatly desired, is practically 
free to cavort, make love, furiously batter 
its head against steel vessels. 


*There is no record of whales having been 
observed in actual copulation. Seamen say that 
when a whale wins his mate, he escorts her to 
the dark waters of great depths. 











Lillibridge, Advertising 
[5] 


Can a Fashion be Created? 


pap sie is a great deal 
of loose thinking about 
fashion. Neither tailors nor 
dressmakers make fashion. 
They may create styles, 
but such styles are experi- 
mental. Until the right 
people take them up, they 
are styles but not fashion. 


The art of creating a fash- 
ion, whether in clothing, 
travel, sport, entertainment 
or diet, is the art of reach- 


ing the right people, and 
then letting the world know 
what the right people are 
thinking and doing... and 
we might add that it can be 
done more subtly and ac- 
ceptably than with “tainted 
testimonials.” 


It would be a pleasure to 
submit examples showing 
our own approach to this 
problem of “‘styling’”’ a 
product or a service. 


RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 





NEW YORK 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Colonel Edward Howland Robin- 
son Green, famed invalid son of the late 








© Fotograms 
EpwaArp HowtanD RoBINSON GREEN 
. . . likes back-seat driving. 


multi-millionairess Hetty Green, received 
a new automobile to add to his fleet of 25 
Built by General Electric Co. and Rauch 
& Lang Corp., it has a gasoline engine 
which drives a dynamo and, from the 
electric current so created, a motor which 
is connected by a shaft with the rear 
axle.* Of all Colonel Green’s cars only 
one does he drive, a small electric stor- 
age battery car which he uses to go sight- 
seeing on his estate. Last week, however 
he took the wheel of the new car which 
has no clutch, no gear shift, merely a 
brake and accelerator. So pleased was he 
that he ordered a similar model limou- 
sine and was, reported planning to buy a 
touring car with a raised driver’s seat in 
the rear. 


Ingenious Colonel Green has many me- 
chanical interests. He has a radio station 
at his estate in South Dartmouth, Mass 


He co-operates with Massachusetts Insti- , 


tute of Technology and Goodyear Rubber 
Co. in aircraft and is considering building 
a 1,000 foot beacon for airship guidance 
(a taller structure than any in the world). 
He is said to use an adding machine to 
compute mah jong scores. He spends his 
winters in Texas, his summers in Massa- 
chusetts, has five girls as wards whom he 
educates. He disapproves of charity and 
charge accounts. 





To George V, at Sandringham, was de- 
livered an all-British, six-wheeled motor 
car, built for inaximum speed of 60 
m. p. h. 


*Already Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. makes gas-electric buses (to save gear 
shifting in traffic) and oil-electric rail cars 
(which need neither third rail lines nor great 
power plants). Recently Canadian National 
Railways put into service a great oil-electric 
locomotive on its Toronto-Montreal route. 
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Col. Francesco de Pinedo, round- 
the-world Italian flyer in the ill-fated 
seaplanes Santa Maria and Santa Maria 
II (Time, April 18, 1927), resigned as | 
Chief of Italy’s General Staff for Avia- 
tion. Successor: General Valle. | 

——@-——— | 

Mrs. Dwight Filley Davis, wife of | 
the Governor-General of the Philippines, 
denied a rumor that her daughter Alice | 





©U.GU. 
Mrs. Davis & DAUGHTER 








Alice-in-Rumorland. 


was engaged to marry Allan Hoover, the 
President’s son. The two are “barely ac- 
quainted,” said Mrs. Davis. She ex- 
plained: one day on the Army’s proving 
ground at Aberdeen, Md. (while Mr. 
Davis was Secretary of War), Allan Hoo- 
ver and Alice Davis happened to stand 
near each other when a camera clicked. 


John Coolidge, railroad clerk who this 
summer started work for the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. at $30.16 
per week, signed a lease on a $78 apart- 
ment (4) rooms) in New Haven, Conn., 
for himself and wife-to-be, Miss Florence | 
Trumbull. Miss Trumbull approved mod- 
ern conveniences already installed, ordered 
washtubs. Wrote Citizen Calvin Coolidge 
last month: No newly married couple 
should pay more rent per month than the 
husband earns per week. 


ae aren 


Joseph O. (“Iron Man”) McGinnity, 
57. famed oldtime National League base- 
ball pitcher (Brooklyn, New York) was 
successfully operated on in a Brooklyn 
hospital, for an intestinal disorder. He got 
his nickname in 1904, when he helped the 
New York “Giants” win a pennant by 
pitching and winning three ‘“double-head- 
ers” (two-games-in-one-day) in close suc- 
cession. 
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Helen Bonfils, daughter of Publisher} 
Frederick G. Bonfils of the Denver Post, 
was pictured and described in her father’s 
newspaper. The description: 
Vivacious, sagacious, 

Describe a publisher’s daughter, 
True-blue and gracious— 

Oh, bless the gods who wrought her! 









Banish 50-minute 


Business Hours 


Make them fuil-time pro- 
ducers with pleasant, effi- 
cient office surroundings 


ese pm men, today, know 
that surroundings have a tre- 
mendous effect on the worker. Office 
equipment that steals energy robs 
productive time . . . cuts down the 
efficiency of the entire personnel. 
Hundreds of firms have done away 
with old-fashioned, misfit equipment 
... have turned to modern Art Metal 
furniture. Art Metal is smart and 
comfortable . . . and planned with a 
knowledge of today’s business needs. 
It works smoothly, eliminates petty 
annoyances, and speeds routine. 
Whatever your needs, Art Metal 
can fill them. Desks for executive or 
staff; files for every possible require- 





ment; fire safes of permanent pre- 
tested protection; shelving; any office 
piece .. . designed by engineers with 
forty years’ experience . . . executed 
by master craftsmen and reasonably 
priced. Best of all, first cost is last, 
since steel does not splinter, break or 
warp—and steel reduces fire hazard. 

See this attractive furniture and 
equipment finished with special enam- 
els in natural wood grains or rich 
olive green. See the wide variety of 
price and line... the most diversified 
line in the world. On display locally 
in over five hundred cities. 


Write for beautiful color booklet 
of office interiors . . . free 


“Equipping the Modern Office”’ is illustrated 
with paintings by Lurelle Van Ardsdale Guild, 
widely known New York decorator. They 
suggest a few of the pleasing and practical 
office interiors that may be achieved through 
the use of Art Metal Equipment. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy along withany of the 
catalogs listed below. Just write, mentioning 
the ones you wish. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


0 Desks 0 Upright Unit Files 

0) PlanFiles ([j Counter Height Files 

0 Fire Safes ( Horizontal Sectional Files 
0 Shelving ( Postindex Visible Files 
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WOMEN 
ENJOY IT 


cience News-Letteris a scientific weekly 
that appeals to women with quick 
minds, Itis non-technical. Its pages 
are filled with intriguing bits of impor- 
tant information from every branch of 
science. It entertains, stimulates and 
informs. Women of today are wanting vital 
reading material such as this that opens 
up new and wonderful worlds. 


Science News-Letter 
Introductory offer—$1 for 13 weeks 
2179 B Street Washington, D.C. 











In responding to an advertise- 
ment say you saw it in TIME 








Market 
Opportunity 


Hitherto Overlooked 


A stock with great possibilities— 
seemingly unnoticed! It is an invest- 
ment trust and trading enterprise, 
recently reorganized, whose name 
conceals its true nature. Listed on 
New York Stock Exchange, the 
stock is 


Selling Under 55 


EARNINGS of $8.00 a share 
indicated for 1929 


MANAGEMENT in hands of 
recognized investment experts 


UNCASHED PROFITS on securi- 
ties held June 30 over $14 a share 


This stock is already showing 
signs of accumulation. Similar stocks 
sell at from 10 to 15 times annual 
share earnings, indicating that, once 
seen in true light, this stock will 
show rapid advancement. 

Name of this bargain stock, with 
analysis of its position sent without 
obligation, at your request. 

“A Financial Service 


with 6 Years of Success” 


Th crmalis uURVEY 


25 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Send FREE Report on 
Bargain Stock 


Name... 
Address 


City... 


NO SALESMAN WILL CALL 


(TM 3) 




















TIME 


Last March John Macrae, president of 
E.-P. Dutton & Co. (books), called the 
Book-of-the-Month Club “an octopus that 
sucks away the life blood of the book busi- 
ness.” His specific charges: 1) Club 
judges were influenced in book selections 
by the Club- management; 2) discount 
rate of book purchasing by the Club some- 
times exceeded its announced rate; 3) the 
Club’s purpose was misleading. Piqued, 
the Club sued President Macrae for libel, 
asked $200,000 damages. Admitting he 
was “wrong,” President Macrae last week 
retracted his charges. The Club dropped 
its suit. President Macrae, however, reit- 
erated his disapproval of such clubs, said 
his company would continue to submit no 
books to them. 


~~ 
> 








Margaret Sanger, American Birth 
Control League President, returning from 
Europe, prophesied Roman Catholic op- 
position to birth control would soon end. 
Said she: “A pronouncement from the 
Vatican denying that the Church is op- 
posed to the practice of the dissemination 
of necessary information is certain to 
come.” Her alleged discoveries abroad: 
In France, State opposition is greater than 
Church opposition; in Germany, Roman 


| Catholics practice birth control without the 


clergy’s criticism. 





° 





Georges Carpentier, French onetime 
fisticuffer, lately cinemactor, traded a por- 
tion of ear for a “new” nose. He ex- 
plained: “When some 200 prize-ring op- 
ponents work on your beak, why the old 
beezer is bound to deteriorate to a point of 
disadvantage in the pictures.” 





o— 


Maurice Chevalier, cinemactcr (/nno- 
cents of Paris), adored playboy of Paris 
music halls, returned home from the U. S. 
Cried he to a surging crowd of welcomers 
at the Gare St. Lazare: “L’Amerique, 
cest swell! Nouveau York, c’est swell! 
L’Hollywood, c’est la plus swell!” 

——@-—— 


Capt. Harold A. Cunningham navi- 
gated the S. S. Leviathan westward from 


| Cherbourg with a record-breaking number 


of passengers aboard (2,730). With mil- 
lionaires bunking with the crew, dowagers 
traveling third class, Captain Cunningham 


| wired a berth-seeking friend: “Would put 


you up in my own cabin but every locker 
is full. Reserving bottom shelf for you 
next trip.” 


—_ 





Alfred Emanuel Smith was thus pub- 
licized in a Japanese newspaper which 
reached the U. S. last week as a merchan- 
dise wrapper: “Mr. Alfred E. Smith, ex- 
candidate for the presidency of the Demo- 
cratic Party, has secured one-fifth interest 
in the management of the Giant baseball 
team ... and, according to unconfirmed 
reports, he will be chosen the chief player 


| of that team.”* 





Senator William Edgar Borah of 
Idaho, in the course of his Jewry v. Islam 


| speech at Manhattan’s Madison Square 
| Garden (see p. 26), said: “Generally, when 


I do not reflect, I say what I think.” 


*For a confirmed report of Mr. Smith’s newest 


| occupation, see p. 55 
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of AMERICAS 


AIRWAYS 


Chicago now has 36 sched- 


uled arrivals and departures 
of airplanes daily, a num- 
ber exceeded only at Tem- 
pelhof Airport, Berlin, 
Germany... Metropolitan 
Chicago’s unequalled trans- 
portation facilities—air, rail, 
water — make it a favored 
location for new industries. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago 


Supplying Electricity and Gas to 
6,000 square miles, including 
the Metropolitan Area into 
which Chicago is growing. 
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THE BOOKS YOU CAN’T GET 
ELSEWHERE MAY BE RENTED 
FOR A NOMINAL FEE! 


Members throughout the United States have 
access to a coliection of rare, scarce, unusual, 
out-of-print and curious books chosen largely 
by themselves. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional re- 
prints may be had through this entirely unique 
service. 

You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books and 
the extraordinary new ones. 

Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 

Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J2 
45 West 45th Street New York City 
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Breath of Autumn 


When Eskimos take up tennis it will 
be news not much more unexpected than 
last fortnight’s reports from Mexico City. 
There, where people take siestas before 
the bullfight, was played football. Soccer 
has long flourished in the sunshine zone, 
but it is regulation U. S. football, in felt- 





REGINALD Root 
Said President Gil: “I shall be there.” 


padded moleskins, that University of 
Mexico students are learning to play. 

Yale blue is the complexion of the 
U. S. State Department nowadays and 
Yale blue are the Mexicans’ jerseys. Their 
coach is Reginald Root, burly Yale tackle 
of 1924-25. He was sponsored by Arthur 
Bliss Lane, Yale °16, chief of the State 
Department’s Mexican section, and by 
James Rockwell Sheffield, Yale ’87, one- 
time (1924-27) U. S. Ambassador to 
Mexico. His presence in Mexico was de- 
scribed as “a gesture of good-will.” Am- 
bassador Morrow contributed to the 
necessary fund. 

In the University of Mexico’s first game 
last fortnight against a pick-up team 
from the U. S. colony, Coach Root’s swart 
quarterback cried signals in Spanish, drove 
the team through oldtime Yale forma- 
tions, held the gringos to a scoreless tie. 

Last week burly President Portes Gil 
invited Coach Root to his castle at Cha- 
pultepec and said: “I shall be glad to give 
all possible encouragement to this sport 
in Mexico and shall look forward with 
pleasure to your next game. I shall be 
there. 

“T look forward to the time when there 
will be . . . games with colleges in the 
United States.” 


In the U. S., the arrival of September 
brought the breath of autumn, the chug 
of pre-season punts. From the colleges 
issued long publicity screeds on the sport 
which supports all the other sports. 

@ From West Point came announcement 
of a Spartan schedule, including Harvard, 





Charting Mani-Fold Efficiency 


Preface 
by Hood 


HE preface by Hood, is in the form of 

a letter received from the Hood 
Rubber Products Company, Inc., of 
| Seattle, Washington, makers of Hood 
Rubbers, Tires, Tubes, and kindred prod- 
ucts, so well known to the American 
consumer. 


|The Preface 


They said of Mani-Fold Forms, in a letter 
addressed to the Seattle District Manager 
for Mani-Fold: 


“In reply to your inquiry regarding 
our Mani-Fold Forms we desire to state 
that we find in using continuous forms 
| that we are able to save about fifty 
| percent of the time that it formerly 

took us under the old method of stuffing 
| carbons and feeding the forms. . . . 


“We also find that the forms which 
you are making for us are more satis- 
factory than those previously pur- 
chased from another manufacturer.” 


This remarkable saving in time, is due in 
a large measure to the fact that Mani-Fold 
forms increase the output of each operator 
to 95% of the full working time. Under the 
old system, which is scored in the above 
excerpt, and which is still in use in many 
busy, but burdened offices, the average 
productive time for each operator is only 
65%, and in many cases lower! Little 







wonder that Mani-Fold Forms are being 
used in all parts of the country. 


Other Reasons 


But there are other reasons for Mani-Fold 
efficiency, and consequent popularity, in 
these days of high overhead: 

1. 50% saving in time—and time is 

money. 


2. 20% to 100% less duplication of 
effort. Result, fewer errors, simplli- 
fied routine. 


3. 95% productive time per operator. 
Lower overhead. Fewer operators. 

4. 30% saving in carbon paper costs. 
Money saved. 

5. 100% registration of forms with as 
many copies as needed. 

6. 25% to 100% improvement in ap- 
pearance, with appreciable printing 
economies. 


Investigate 


No matter what type your business is, or 
the size, investigate the efficiency and 
economy of Mani-Fold Forms for your 
organization. Start by writing for a copy of 
Mani-Fold Advantages, and samples of 
forms used in a business of your type, or 
similar. Just address The Mani-Fold 
Company (Division of United Autographic 
Register Co.), 13370 Coit Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Yale, South Dakota, Illinois, Ohio Wes- 
leyan, Notre Dame, Stanford. 


@ To Dartmouth as a line coach went 
“Swede” Youngstrom, 1919 All-American 
Dartmouth guard who blocked 23 punts 
in one season. A stiffer line, less passing, 
is to be the new strategy at Dartmouth. 

@ Knute Rockne, grizzled Notre Dame 
football coach, famed for frowning and 
talking dolefully about great teams be- 
fore they went into action, lately spoke 
to a group of coaches at Northwestern 
University’s summer school. Said he: 
“Pessimism as applied to football has been 
worked to death. It is time to swing 
back the other way. . . . Hereafter I will 
present a more or less radiant picture of 
my prospects.” Of Notre Dame’s nine 
games this fall, not one will be held in 
South Bend. 

@ At the University of Illinois stadium, 
the gridiron, worn ragged, got a $3.000 re- 
surfacing. Sod with a mixture of sand, 
clay, loam, best for drainage, most free 
from weeds, was found in a pasture, 
brought 15 miles to its final, glorious rest- 
ing place. 








Doeg-Lott 


A lean-faced Chicago University student 
and a round-faced Stanford one stepped to 
tennis fame at Brookline, Mass. They won 
the national doubles championship from a 


field which included the Tilden-Hunter 
team, oldtime champions, and_ the 
Van Ryn-Allison team, Wimbledon 


(“world’s”) champions. Round-faced John 
Hope Doeg of Stanford, 20, left-handed, 
a smiting server, was especially pleased 
with himself because it gave him high 
rank in a high-ranking tennis family. His 
mother was one of the four court-famed 


Sutton sisters. His uncle Thomas C. 
Bundy, who married May Sutton, onetime 
champion, was twice national doubles 


champion with Maurice (“Comet”) Mc- 
Loughlin. 

Lean-faced George Martin Lott Jr. of 
Chicago was especially pleased with him- 
self because he felt he had somewhat vindi- 
cated his crucial defeat in the Davis Cup 
singles at Paris in July. 


A 


—— 





Harmsworth Trophy 


Many a race between shadowy contra- 
band-carrying rumrunners and _= swift. 
searchlight playing patrol boats has been 
run on the narrow Detroit river. Last week 
400,000 persons lined the river’s edge to 
watch millionaires race millionaires. 

Most important of the contests was the 
race for the Harmsworth (British Inter- 
national) trophy, held since 1920 by wiry, 
grey-haired Garfield (“Gar”) Wood, “The 
Silver Fox.” Piloting his new Miss Amer- 
ica VIII he won the first heat, established 


a non-straightaway record of 67.932 
m. p. h. 
Close behind, averaging only .oo1 


m. p. h. less, was brother George Wood in 
Miss America VII, last year’s winning 
boat. Both other contestants were elimi- 
nated by engine trouble. In the second 
(and final) heat Champion Wood sent 
Miss America VIII roaring at the new 
record time of over 75 m. p. h., strength- 
ened the tradition that he is unbeatable 
on water. 


Grand Mastery 


Those fabulous mortals who break the 
bank at Monte Carlo will occasionally at- 
tribute their feat to unadulterated luck, 
but usually they allude enigmatically to a 


System. Discreet, they never disclose its 
formula. More generous is Aron Nim- 


zowitsch, .Denmark’s grand master of 
Chess. He writes books about his System, 


< 
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GRAND Master NIMZOWITSCH 
After P-Bs white was lost. 


and even exhibits its workings publicly. 

At Carlsbad, Czechoslovakia, last week. 
the Danish Grand Master gave neat proof 
of the efficacy of his method. In the In- 
ternational Grand Masters’ Chess tourna- 
ment, matching wits with all the great 
masters except two, World’s Champion Dr. 
Alexander Alekhine and onetime World’s 
Champion Emanuel Lasker, Nimzowitsch 
gained ten wins, ten draws, had only one 
loss. Earning 15 points he was proclaimed 
winner. In a dramatic two-week rally he 
had advanced from fifth place. Only on 
the next-to-last day of the four-week 
tournament did he achieve the lead. 

Chess enthusiasts call Master Nimzo- 
witsch philosopher and artist as well as 
mathematician. Besides his System, he 
uses shrewd psychological strategy. In his 
game with Grand Master Rudolf Spielman, 
the winner of which had a chance to tie 
Cuban José R. Capablanca for first place, 
he humored his opponent’s over-aggressive- 
ness, craftily exchanging pieces to gain a 
winning advantage. To hold his lead in 
the final game, he had to vanquish Grand 
Master Tartakower of Vienna. Noting 
that his adversary looked weary, he de- 
ployed on a lengthy rochade attack. After 
six hours Tartakower’s game collapsed and 
sly Nimzowitsch cinched the tournament. 

Chess matches, unlike engagements of 
brawn, can be reproduced bodily. Experts, 
meditatively recapitulating the tournament 
games from published scores, opined that 
the one between Nimzowitsch and Dr. 
Milan Vidmar, Rector of the University of 
Ljubljana and eminent professor of elec- 
tro-dynamics, best illustrated the art and 
strategy of the new champion. In it there 
were no traps, no blunders, Nimzowitsch 
won by forceful, logical aggression 


The play: 
Queen’s Pawn Opening 

‘a Nimzo- |: Nimzo- 
V idmar witech V — witech 
White Black White Black 
1 P-Q4 Kt-KB3 31 Kt-K3 R-Kt4 
2 Kt-KB3 P-K3 32 Kt-Kt2 P-Bs 
3 B-Kts P-B4 33 PxP BxP 
4 P-K3 Q-Kt3 34 K-B RxP 
5 Q-B Kt-B3 35 Q-B3 P-Q5 
6 P-B3 P-Q4 36 B-K4 R-KB4 
7 B-Q3 B-Q3 37 Q-Kt4 R-R8ch 
8 QKt-Q2 PxP 38 K-K2 RxRch 
9 KPxP KkKt-R4 39 KxR B-Kt6 
10 Kt-B P-KR3 40 BxR Q-K4ch 
11 B-Q2 Q-B2 41 K-B KPxB 
12 Kt-Kt3 Kt-B5 42 PxP BxR 
13 BxKt BxB 43 KxB PxQ 
14 Q-Q P-KKt3 44 PxQ BxkKkt 
15 Castles P-KR4 45 KxB K-B2 
16 R-K Castles 46 K-Kt3 K-K3 
17 Q-K2 K-Kt2 47 KxP KxP 
18 QR-Q R-R 48 K-Kts K-K5 
19 Kt-B P-Rs5 49 KxP K-Q6 
20 Kt-K5 KtxKt 50 K-Bs K-B7 
21 PxKt R-R4 51 P-Kt4 P-Kt4 
22 P-Kkt3 RxP 52 K-Ks5 K-B6 
23 Q-B3 R-Ktqg 53 K-Q5 KxP 
24 K-R PxP 54 K-B6 P-R4 
25 BPxP B-Q3 55 K-Kt6 P-R5 
26 R-Q2 B-Q2 56 K-R6 P-RO 
27 R-KB2 P-B4 57 K-Kt6 K-Bs 
28 Q-K3 R-Kts 58 K-R5 P-Kts5 
29 Q-K2 R-R 59 K-R4 K-B6o 
30 k-Kt B-B3 Resigns 


Explanation. Vidmar soon lost his ad- 
vantage of first move. His third move was 
not foreseeing he would be weakened by 
exchange of bishop for black knight, also 
it would open a file for the black rook 
In the third black move, Nimzowitsch 
took the offensive. His eleventh move was 
sly, masterful. The black queen tied up 
the white while Nimzowitsch gained his 
position, then cunningly jockeyed to 
force the advantageous knight-for-bishop 
exchange on the 13th move. Vidmar’s 
position was decidedly inferior; he could 
not evade the exchange. The 16th black 
move, castling behind the unusual pawn 
formation, was a startling stroke. In the 
maneuver, the black king was safely im- 
planted, then the rook was shrewdly re- 
turned. The 22nd black gave Nimzowitsch 
a pawn, his first material gain. On the 
30th white, the king was forced. Next 
move, Vidmar could not take the black 
pawn with his queen, for the black rook 
would capture his queen in two moves. 

After the 32nd black move, white was 
hopelessly lost. The black bishop did not 
need to retire; he threatened and was safe 
Neither Vidmar’s knight nor rook dares 
take the black bishop, for then the game 
would be lost immediately. In the con- 
cluding moves, Nimzowitsch’s attack was 
direct, inevitable. Vidmar was shunted 
about the board mercilessly until he re- 
signed. 

Said World’s Champion Alekhine after 
the tournament: “From the point of view 
of quality there was only one opinion 
possible about Nimzowitsch’s achievement 
at Carlsbad: It was by far the most sig- 
nificant of all.” Yet at Wiesbaden this 
week not Nimzowitsch, but Grand Master 
Ewifimij Dimitriewitsch Bogoljubow, who 
this year finished in eighth place, was to 
meet Dr. Alekhine for a world’s champion- 
ship match. Nor is Nimzowitsch likely to 
play that winner, for José R. Capablanca 
of Cuba, who lost the world’s champion- 
ship to Dr. Alekhine in a 34-game match 
at Buenos Aires in 1927, is entitled to a 
return encounter. Then, if he can raise 


the funds necessary for the match, this 
year’s “most significant” winner may be 
allowed to challenge the world’s champion. 
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The Pierce-Arrow 
Sort of People 
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A. MONG the very 
finest things that have been built by Pierce- 
Arrow is the character of following that so dis- 
tinguishes this quality motor car. 


The Pierce-Arrow sort of people are to be 
recognized by that excellence of taste which 
marks always the well-bred— never the com- 
monplace. 


It was natural that such people should find 
affinity with those traditions which inspire 
fineness— with the exquisite hand-wrought 
detail of coachcraft and the meticulous hand- 
tooled precisions of engine-building— for 
which Pierce-Arrow has been famous from 
the beginning. 


The new Pierce-Arrow Straight Eight is 
the most richly endowed automobile of a great 
unbroken line. It has a patrician beauty that 
is Pierce-Arrow at its proudest. Its long, low- 
swung slenderness envelops great ease and 
mighty power. It is easily first among America’s 
Jinest motor cars. 


Pierce-Arrow prices are appropriate and 
of wide appeal: From $2775 to $8200, at 
Buffalo. In the purchase of a car from in- 
come, the average allowance usually more 
than covers the initial Pierce-Arrow payment. 





A generation has grown up, between the Pierce- Arrow portraits reproduced on this page. One, 
painted in 1915, shows how smart New York appeared en route in that day. The other is today’s 
version of the same subject—the same scene, the same quality of people, the same make of motor car. 
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KB A HENRY FLEETWOOD, ESQ, 
SQ SQ 


OF PENWORTHAM 
LANCASTER 
ENGLAND 


WO YoOLDEN TRADITIONS *« THE INSPIRATION OF 


No manufacturer is more vividly 
aware of the debt of gratitude which 
modern industry owes to the artisans and the craftsmen 
of the past, than is Fleetwood. § The spirit which 
moved the carriage builders of those earlier days, is 


today the inspiration of the artisans in the custom 


body shops of Fleetwood, in America—a community 
of craftsmen which takes its name from that beautiful 
English town founded by the celebrated Fleetwood 
family which flourished in England in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. § The rich traditions of 


three hundred years of coach building, applied and 


developed by Fleetwood, have secured for Fleetwood 


Bodies a special and separate place in the minds of the 
most discriminating circles in the world. § The quality 
of every Fleetwood Body is heightened by the superb 


FLEETWOOD 


engineering contributed by Fisher 
and its actual value vastly increased 
by reason of the fact that Fleetwood commands the 
unequaled facilities and resources of the Fisher Body 
organization. § It is particularly fitting that the names 
and the physical and designing resources of Fleetwood 
and Fisher should reinforce each other, and particularly 


notable that this association brings to Fleetwood 


advantages which Fleetwood, alone among custom 
body builders, enjoys. § In the past, Fleetwood 


Bodies have graced such notable chassis as Hispano- 
Suiza, Isotta Fraschini, Mercedes, Minerva, Rolls- 
Royce, Duesenberg, Cadillac and La Salle. Fleetwood 
will continue to create custom designs for these and 
other chassis, and to deserve, in ever larger measure, 
the high repute attaching to the Fleetwood name. 





